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THREE DEAF WOMEN’S REMARKABLE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
(Twenty-ninth Letter) 

■ I MONG the most interesting and most 
■ useful things that should to be pro- 
pagated in our silent circles are, I 
I believe, the reports of great, or 
simply good works accomplished by 
silent workers. Their diffusion can serve our 
cause in two ways, — first, to the hearing public, 
so often incredulous, even skeptic, about the 
deaf’s abilities, it will teach that we are, after all, 
good for something, and that, though deprived 
of hearing, the life of a deaf man or woman can 
be worth living. To the deaf, especially of the 
3'ounger generation, the report of other deaf 
people’s success will be an encouragement, an 
inspiration to work, and to try, and to struggle 
against difficulties,— and to master them; for, if 
our brethren, just handicapped as we are. have 
fought and won, it is no reason that we should 
not win too, — if only we fight as bravely, as 
patiently as they have done! 

To the studious, earnest, hopeful girls and 
young deaf women of today. J bring the examples 
of the success of three of their sisters, who, each 
in their own field of labor, have attained enviable 
results and whose fame has spread over our 
silent circles to reach even the hearing world: a 
French dramatist, Marie Leneru; an English nov- 
elist, Jessie D. Kerruish; and a French artist in 
book-binding, the late Mme. Larue-Girard. 


butes to several .great French reviews and maga- 
zines, and has already had two plays represented 
in Paris theatres; “Les Affranchis.” which is- 
said to be her masterpiece, and "Le Redoubtable.” 
Highly talented and powerful, she has quite an 
independent and bold mind, a modern and free 
way to consider life and mankind. One may not 
partake, even not approve her ideas, her literary 
morals. yet her painstaking example, her victory 
over adversity and physical disadvantages are, 
anyhow, a great lesson to the deaf! 


success, forsakes her too and leaves the home; 
and the “triumphatress” is left alone with her vain 
glory, her empty and desolate heart, to curse the 


MME. BERTHA LARUE GIRARD 


dangerous intellectual pow'er that has destroyed 
her happiness and ruined her life! 

This play was written long before the w'ar. and, 
entirely consecrated to the subtle analysis of the 
feelings of the heroes, it reflects any of the tragic 
events we live, any of the grand problems we are 
facing now. Yet, it has been received with much 
curiosity and interest, — a curiosity and an interest 
increased by the well-known fact that the writer. 
Mile. Marie Leneru, was quite deaf since child- 
hood; she is so afflicted with such poor sight 
that, during the repetitions of her drama, she 
followed the movements of the actors and ac- 
tresses with a spy-glass! She is the daughter of a 
marine officer, and has been educated at home by 
her mother. — and her books, for she was in her 
younger days a passionate reader, am! thus be- 
came an author by a natural way! She contri- 


A few weeks ago, the Coniedie Francaise, the 
first theatre of Paris, represented a play in three 
acts whose author is Mile, Marie Leneru. ‘‘La 
Triomphatrice,” "The Triumphatress.’’ The hero- 
ine of this play is a famous woman of letters, a 
genius. She publishes a book which meets with 
great success, — a triumph. The authoress is idol- 
ized by the public, but she knows at once the 
reverse of the medal, for her lover, who is also 
an author, jealous of her literary fame, abandons 
her, while her daughter, jealous of her feminine 
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mother, the fact has never been of much moment 
to me. Although she never had anything to do 
with the deaf, through her own cleverness and 
perseverance she trained me as well as the most 
scientific of teachers could have done. In partic- 
ular. she would not allow me to yield to the 
danger of living an isolated life. I cannot re- 
member any time when I did not go with the rest 
of the family to all the entertainments they at- 
tended. talk with all our visitors, and play with 
all the other children of our road, all as a matter 
of course.” 

After a very studious girlhood. Miss Kerrnish 
soon began to write stories for the children, then 
for grown-up people. She met with at first many 
disappointments and failures, and knew many 
times the nearly heart-breaking impression of 
the return of rejected manuscripts! Yet the brave 
girl never gave way to discouragement, and wrote 
and wrote again, contented when here and there 
a product of her pen was accepted by a small 
magazine. 

In 1914, her father having died several years 
before, her mother was called too to her rest. 
The following year, she was informed, quite in- 
cidentally, of the prize competition organized by 
Hodder and Sthoughton. — and, at the same time, 
was informed that the closing date for reception 
of manuscripts was only nine days later! She 
had in a drawer the beginning, the plot of “Miss 
Haroun al Raschid.” but twelve chapters were 
still to write to complete it! Many others would 
have said: “It is useless to try! I cannot!” Jessie 
D. Kerrnish was not of the sort. — she bravely un- 
dertook the task, and the twelve missing chapters, 
— about thirty thousand words, — she wrote them 
in eight days time, in spite of all the household 
troubles, of all the distractions and accidents that 

More About 


•••HEN our kind friend, the editor, asked 
I -w-w r j me for an article for the “lip-reading 
I i number” of The Volta Revieiu. I felt 

i I somewhat like the after-dinner speaker 

who remarked, when called upon late in 
the evening, “There has been so much said, and on the 
whole so well said, I will no longer occupy the time.” 

Lip-reading appeals to me so strongly, however, that 
although there has been so much said about it and so 
vert" well said, too, 1 am alwat-s eager to say more ! 

Very often of late I have wished that a more 
general knowledge of lip-reading might be given 
the public, for the average man has never heard of 
it — even the average deaf man. He does not know 
w'hat it is. w'hat it will do, what it will not do. 

Lip-reading is better known today than it was 
twenty years ago. for in nearly every large city in 
the United States there are now' schools for teaching 
4 he subtle art to the adult deaf and hard of hearing. 
But, considering the number of people who suffer 
from some form of deafness, there are comparatively 
few who know of lip-reading, its use and its limita- 
tions. Lip-reading is like the old-fashioned ideal of 
woman — it shines in the home ; for only a few of 
the thousands who are made happy by it would im- 
press the world as being remarkable lip-readers. 

.\ lit)-rcader’s power varies perhaps more in lip- 
reading than in his other accomplishments. This is 
not surprising to those who know, for so many condi- 
ttiians may prevent a perfect understanding that it 
seems tflorc and more wonderful to me that any one 
can read the lips. 

The lip-reader has difficulty in tmder.standing “a 
very hard mouth” — that is, where the teeth are held 
close together and the tongue is not seen. The lips 
are rigid. Such a mouth looks like a straight line. 
The eyes have next to no clue. Where the speaker 
has a very rapid enunciation or speaks with some 
mannerism; where there is a dim light or the light 


followed, in spite of the despairing conviction 
she had that all her labors and troubles were 
to be of no use! Her manuscript was posted the 
eighth day, arriving the last minute before the 
closing date, — and won the first prize, bringing to 
the author, at the same time, a pretty big sum, — 
and the long-waited-for popularity! 

“Miss Haroun al Raschid,” a title inspired by the 
“Arabian Nights,” is a story of travels and ad- 
ventures, very fascinating, of the Conan Doyle 
sort. It relates the explorations of two parties 
of Assyriologists, one French, one British, rivals, 
even enemies, in the East, Kirdestan, Mosul and 
Mesopotamia. A love affair comes by and by to 
interfere in the plans of the clever travellers, and, 
after many thrilling and exciting events, the story 
turns into a charming idyl. . . with a happy end! 
When one remembers that half of this three hun- 
dred page book was written in a week’s time; that, 
with its precise descriptions, its clever archeog- 
ical. geographical and historical details, it was 
entirely composed by a deaf young woman who 
has never travelled abroad, one is really full of ad- 
miration and w'onder! 

May “Miss Haroun al Raschid” be the first- 
comer of a long line of interesting and beautiful 
l)ooks by tbe same sympathetic writer, and may 
Miss Jessie D. Kerrnish, after the difficulties of 
her “debuts,” enjoy now for many years a happy 
and successful career. 

* ^ 4 3 ): 

Everyone has not received the gift of writing 
for the press, and deaf women of letters are still 
an exception. — at least in our Old World. But 
there are man3' women artists among us, — so 
many, that a practical utilization of their talents, 
a way to earn their living through them become 
more difficult. 

Lip-Reading, 

By ALICE N. TRASK 

shines in the lip-reader’s eyes, or, above all, when 
he is tired or below par physically from an}' cause. 

In my experience, the best lip-readers are formed 
by the thin, wiry, nervous, energetic type, and those 
who do the best work in my school are usually well 
past middle age or even as old as seventy. They 
have the vocabulary, have experienced more, suffered 
more, know more. Young people could do better 
work than those advanced in years, but they do not 
realize the necessity. They are too optimi.stic. “If 
youth know, if old age could !” 

I hope 1 may be pardoned for citing myself as 
an example of the different ways in which the same 
lip-reader will impress different people according to 
conditions. 

One afternoon I met for the first time Dr. ( Blank) , 
the aurist, at the house of a friend. He has a good 
mouth to read. He talked to me about some of his 
patients who were my pupils. I understood every- 
thing he said. He told his friend that he had talked 
with lip-readers all over the world, and that he had 
never seen one who understood with the same ease 
that I did. But “pride goeth before a fall.” A few 
lays later T called upon another aurist at his office. 
He was also a stranger, and I was very nervous and 
perhaps over-anxious to understand quickly. He was 
seated with his back to the light, his face being in 
shadow. The light was in my eyes. He has a very 
hard mouth to read ; he holds his head down when 
he talks, and alas. I cut a sorry figure as a lip-reader. 
The doctor did not know why, but he made no excuse 
for me, and sent me no work for a long time, reason- 
ing that a poor lip-reader must be a poor teacher. 

The story has a good ending, however, for now 
most of my work comes to me from that particular 
aurist. I know him well, and have lost my fear of 
him and understand him better. 

The idea that a good teacher must be a superlative 
lip-reader or fail in his or her work is another er- 
roneous idea which is prevalent. 


A French deaf lady, Madame Berthe Larue 
Girard, who died recently at the age of forty-nine, 
had most intelligently solved the problem. She 
was a talented artist in drawing and painting, and 
has made many good portraits and lanscapes in 
oil colors, water colors, pastels; also several curi- 
ous mosaic works in stamps. Having married a 
deaf-mute who was, and still is, a successful book- 
binder, and having learned his trade for the pur- 
pose of partaking his work, she thought to uti- 
lize her artistic tastes in the book-binding art, 
and succeeded so well that many books, bound 
by her, are treasured in public or private libraries, 
even in museums. We offer to the readers of the 
“Silent Worker,” both a portrait of the kind, ami- 
able, smiling-faced Mme. Larue-Girard, and some 
specimens of her book-binding, photographed by 
her husband. Unfortunately these photographs, 
though very good, give but an incomplete idea of 
these book-covers of silk, velvet, leather, ivory, 
pyrograved. adorned with exquisite miniatures 
painted b} herself, or with steel, copper, enamel, 
pearls, precious stones, and so on. They are 
simply marvels, and any book-lover would env-y 
them for his or her collection! 

I wonder if any of our American sisters has 
undertaken the same trade Mme. Larue-Girard. 
has; jjerhaps this sketch will decide some of them 
to try. It is such a beautiful and interesting 
w'ork, — and a profitable one. tool a thing worthy 
of consideration, in the hard times we live! 

Was I not right to say, at the beginning of my 
article, that the examples of the three w'omen 
workers I speak of can be an inspiration to others? 

Yvonne Pitrois, 

90, rue. de Marseille. 

Bordeaux f France). 

Then Some 


Naturally, a teaclier of lip-reading must be able to 
read the lips unle 5 .s he or she hears, but the most 
brilliant lip-readers are by no means always success- 
ful as teachers. This is one reason why I wish a 
more accurate knowledge of lip-reading could be 
given the public. 

A slightly deaf man may go into a school to inquire 
about lessons in lip-reading. In talking to the 
teacher, who may be entirely dependent upon lip- 
reading, he has the advantage of practically perfect 
hearing. He asks endless and foolish questions, and 
if the teacher falls short of what constitutes that 
man’s idea of what a lip-reader should be, he goes 
elsewhere, and sometimes turns down the better 
teacher in favor of the better lip-reader 

I also believe that deafness is of advantage to the 
teacher of the adult hard of hearing. It gives him 
patience and sympathy acquired in no other way. 
He should, however, to be financially successful, 
confine himself strictly to teaching. The endless 
interviews should be given by some one else. The 
teacher should never place himself in the position, 
if possible, of having to confess that he has failed 
to understand. 

The deaf teacher has no difficulty in understand- 
ing his for he very soon becomes accustomed 

to each new mouth. Some one asked me the other 
day if Mrs. 's mouth was hard to read. 

Probably it is,” I replied. “I found it so at first, 
but now I easily understand all that she says.” 

Those who come to ray school for information 
may be divided into three classes: 

First. Those who already know about lip-reading 
and come in with the idea of studying. 

Second. Those who are totally ignorant as to 
what lip-reading is, but have heard of it, and come 
in from curiosity. 

Third. Those who have a totally erroneous idea 
as to what lip-reading is and will do. They think 
that lip-reading means an absolutely accurate, easy, 


and 
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■word-for-word understanding of all that is said by 
every one ; that it can be easily learned by any one. 

With the people of the first class there is naturally 
tio difficulty, as they are already convinced. With 
those of the second you have perfectly unprejudiced 
minds to deal with ; but with those of the third class 
the work of convincing is more complicated, for it 
is always harder to tear down and rebuild than to 
start right in the beginning. If such people are dis- 
couraged about lip-reading study at the first inter- 
view they go away, never to return. Yet it is almost 
as undesirable to lead them to believe that lip-read- 
ing will do more than be a substitute for hearing. 

In my experience, about twenty out of a hundred 
pupils willing to take one or two courses of lessons be- 
come very good lip-readers. Seventy per cent taking 
two courses of le.ssons become fair lip-readers, and 
the remaining ten per cent get some help. Such 
statements are rather hazardous, however, because 
so much depends upon a pupil's temperament, general 
Icnowledge, vocabulary, what kind of mind he has, 
how hard he w'orks, how much practise he can get, 
and whether he can take his lessons when rested. 

Some pupils will advance satisfactorily in spite of 
almost overwhelming difficulties, while others will 
grow disheartened at the first suggestion of one. 

By a very good lip-reader, I mean a man who can 
understand most people with whom he comes in 
contact ; who can sometimes follow a sermon or a 
lecture, and who is rarely forced to think of or 
mention his deafness. 

By a fair lip-reader. I mean the man who has little 
difficulty in reading the lips of his famiL, of his 
friends, and of people with whom he comes in daily 
contact. This may not seem like a great deal to ac- 
complish by months of hard work, but it is the 
difference between happiness and misery. 

By those w'ho get some helj) from lip-reading, I 
mean tliose who can understand a few people readily 
and a few more a little. It niakes their home life 
much easier for themselves and their families, and 
is of very great help to them mentally. 

The question arises as to how deaf a man should 
be before studying lip-reading. My answer is as 
soon as he is inconvenience<l by defective hearing in 
no m:itter how slight a degree, because when there 
is any car trouble the chances are that in time there 
will be more, and as it takes time to master lip- 
rea<ling, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. A 
pupil with fair hearing will combine Ins hearing with 
his lip-reading, and as his hearing wanes he will 
hardly be conscious of it. 

The question also arises as to whether it is easier 
or more difficult for a slightly deaf man to learn to 
read 'he lips. In my experience 1 have found that 
pupils who hear pretty well, find it harder to form 
the habit of watching the lips, and they get less 
practise away from school because they hear so 
much ; but if they do persevere and do win out, that 
lip-reading is of far more uniform service to such 
pupils than to the totally deaf, although the totally 
deaf seem to advance faster at first. Over and over 
such pupils have come to me, after six months or a 
year, and said ; 

“Oh, I am so happy! I understand everythin!; 
that every one says to me. Lip-reading is the most 
wonderful thing in the world !” 

The totally deaf pupil never says just that, al- 
though he is just as happy about it, and probably has 
more reason to be enthusiastic. Deafness has de- 
prived him of more, and lip-reading has given him 
back most of wdiat he has lost, but his ability will 
be swayed by circumstances. There will always be 
some dimly lighted rooms, some hard mouths to read, 
and some days of illness. 

Considering how rapidly deafness is on the in- 
crease, I feel that some steps should be taken to 
educate the public in knowledge of the one thing 
which, although it cannot cure deafness, can cure 
the sorrow of it. Knowledge now may save months 
of misery. 

The new.spapcr men would be as much interested 
in the lip-reading school.s and the leagues for the 
hard of hearing as they are in the work for the blind 
if they knew as much about it. Each new teacher 


who starts out in the work should try to make friends 
with the newspapers as she does with the aurists. 

The aurists should be persuaded to advocate the 
study of lip-reading in every case of deafness, no 
matter how slight, and insist that their patients take 
lessons in lip-reading in connection with their treat- 
ments, There are comparatively few aurists who 
urge lip-reading, except in cases of extreme deafness. 
The result is that after a certain length of time the 
discouraged patient, not knowing of lip-reading, i;e- 
sorts to quacks and fake cures, and by the time he 
hears of lip-reading he has neither the desire nor tlie 
money to try anything else. 

Let us try to reach the public through the press 
and try to reach the deaf themselves through the 
doctors in the beginning, while they are still hopeful 
and willing to try for help. The hopeless attitude 
of the hard of hearing themselves is the most in- 
surmountable obstacle that the teacher of lip-reading 
has to overcome. 


A TRIBUTE 

Ernest Dusuzeau, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, Who Entered Into His Rest on thj 
Fourth of May 

E, the flarrick of mimicry, the Balzac 
of nervy writing, the Gambetta of im- 
. passioned inoments — he, who used to 
play our heartstrings with airy passes 
: of his hands, walks today in the Elysi- 
an Fields, and “slow his eye around majestic moves.” 
As the Gazette des Sourds-Muets said, he was “of 
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tall stature, straight and robust, with a distinguished 
face and expressive eyes.” and the editor might add 
“a personality betokening candor, steadfastness of 
purpose, and, perhaps, a love of display,” as witness 
the theatrical generositv' with which he wiped out 
the indebtodness of the Congress of 1900 with a check 
for 1500 francs of his own money. His self-esteem 
was also so great, that he hated with all the strength 
of an imperious temperament the degeneracy of a 
newspaper, the supincncss of a societv-, or the charla- 
tanism of a teaching profession. 

He had every advantage on his side, for he came 
of an intellectual and noble family, and, in addition, 
had enough physical zest to be the best deaf trainer 
of dogs and shooter of birds on the wing I have ever 
seen. He was a champion at billiards in his own 
town. In fact, wherever he was — at school, on the 
shooting campus, or in congress — he forged to the 
front. .\nd one fine trait that he had was never to 
turn away an ex-pupil of his from the door, no 
matter how unfortunate the boy was. 

Xo wonder, besides being Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor (this is a recognition of his ability, not by 


the deaf, but by the French government), he filled 
posts of honor among the deaf, for, an emotional 
people, our French brothers are by far more candid 
in their approval of merit than are the Americans, 
who are a conglomeration of all Icinds of national 
peculiarities, I really believe that the French deaf, as 
a class, have more inborn cleverness. Whatever ad- 
vantage there is on the side of the -Americans is 
largely on account of material comfort. 

He was, perhaps, the only person in the world who 
knew when a language attempts to follow the order 
of another language, that language ceases to be a 
language at all, for which reason he treated the lan- 
guage of gestures strictly as a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of emotion through pantomime ( he rarely used 
the hand alphabet), and did so wonderfully, as some 
of us .Americans recollect. He was famous for 
pauses, sudden up-starts and spread-eagle invocations, 
which we could not call affectedness, because they 
were so natural to him. Was he a born orator? 
Envy itself cannot say Xo. even if he was a little 
bookish in his methods. .A specimen of his delivery 
which carried an audience off its feet was : “Cut off 
a birds's wings and toss it to the ground. Look ? 
there it is, palpitating with fear ; it is bouncing up 
and down, quivering and tearing its feathers in a 
useless protest against the theft of its God-given 
freedom I But it is true that you can so debase your- 
self as to do such a heartless injury to a weak thing. 
Well, try it. Messieurs, and what would he the result? 
The societj' for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
would pounce on \ou and teach you the shame of 
humiliation at the bar of humanity. Yet there is, 
:ilas ! an overt act going on every day that is worse, 
yes, a hundred times worse than cruelty to dumb 
animals: it is to fetter our own arms so that we shall 
not speak in our dear sign language ! Who are the 
enemy? The oralists. Why is there a society to 
look after animals and none after us? .Are we lower 
than animals? -Alas, such seems to be the case? 
Then are we to lie back at ease and do nothing? No ? 
arise, etc., etc.” 

He co-operated and listened to counsel with facility, 
as I knew, as 1 was a guest at his table many times 
when 1 was a young man in Paris. He was fifteen 
years my senior. -At one time, when fortune was 
kindly to me, I invested in a leg of vension and 
asked Madame Dusuzeau to cook it. She spent a 
whole week on it, subjecting it to wonderful, spicy, 
and undoubtedly secret concoctions, so that the teeth 
sank as softly into the morsel as they would into a 
baby's flesh. I was bidden to dinner on the followi:ig 
Sunday in honor of the occasion. .As was customary 
when the days were hot, the table was spread in the 
garden, the sitting beginning just before twilight came 
in on the trailing robe of night. We pledged often, 
w^c never di.sagreed, we approved of everything worth 
approving, and. again, we fiercely attacked everything 
deserving obhxiuy, the poor frayed scarecrow of 
oralisin being especially the object of his ungovern- 
able fury. Df those happy days there is now only a 
meniorj, as of the wafting of a flower’s fragrance, 
of the i)assing of far-off and sweet music, or of the 
vanishing of a plea.sant dream before it is half seen. 

He often wrote: “.Are you coming back?” I an- 
swered “Yes, as soon as — and those words as soon 
as lo.st their purposefulness in the on-rushing of the 
years, and circumstances, events and times no longer 
find me a \^an-Dyke-bearded, Frenchified and hope- 
ful young man. Finally I read that my friend, Ernest 
Dusuzeau is dead. 

■Vale, my kind host and brave companion in a 
hundred undertakings for the good of the deaf 
brotherhood! In consigning his remains to the 
soil, bleeding France .takes to her bosom as 
public-spirited a son as ever went out to battle 
and die lor her glory! 

California joins in the condolences to Mrs. Alinnie 
Ernest Dusuzeau, Mr. Rene Dusuzeau, Mr. Leon 
Dusuzeau, and their families. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journals 


The pith of conversation does not consist in ex- 
hibiting your own superior knowledge on matters of 
small consequence, but in enlarging, improving and 
correcting the information you possess by the author- 
ity of others . — Sir TJ’alter Scott. 
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In the Font-Steps of a Great Man 


By ALICE T. TERRY 



|Y GREAT MAX IS JOHN MUIR. 
My pilgrimage to his home and grave 
near pictiire.sqiie Martinez, California, 
during that memorable 1915 summer, is 
not the only way in which I have aspired 
io follow in his foot-step ; for while the great Xatu- 
ralisl and Scientist still lived 1 had made his ac- 
quaintance thru his beautiful Iwoks. 

Successively, I lived with him again the scenes of his 
iKiyhood days ; with him I went to inspect the phj si- 
cal beauties of mountainous Europe and Alaska ; w'ith 
him, too, 1 familiarized myself 
with our own glorious, match- 
less Sierra ; and with him I 
roamed Yosemite, — studying 
her varying moods, her rocks, 
trees, birds and flowers. That 
life of solitude he loved, I loved 
too, and why shouldn’t I? For 
long I have lived and loved in 
a silence (may I call it kin- 
dred?) — the silence of deafness 
since my childhood days. 

With the going of that histo- 
ry-making year. 1914, went my 
great man. The news of his 
death was a great grief to me : 
for my dearest wish had been to 
meet him personally. He should 
have lived to grace that greatest 
of recent achievements, the 
Panama- Pacific International 
Exposition, but then, what did 
he care for mere material tri- 
umph? On the contrary, he 
preferred infinitely more the un- 
heralded triumph of forests and 
mountains, and the sublime har- 
mony of the existence therein. 

It was in July that I sailed from my home in 
Southern California, bound for San Francisco, my 
object l)euig threefold — John Muir’s home, the Con- 
gress of the Xational .Association of the Deaf, and 
the Fair. 

.Arriving in Martinez late in the afternoon I wanted 
to go at once to the great man’s home, but already 
the sun was behind the hills, and the shades of night 
were falling fast upon the valley. Frankly. I was 
restless, and I am afraid that I did not well conceal 
my emotions, for just after it had grown dark 
enough for the moon to shine her best the family 
with whom I stayed suggested that we take a short 
motor drive. Our way led along a winding highway 
out in the country. On either side in the bright 
moon-Iigbt we could discern level patches of gardens 
and alfalfa, or steep hillsides dotted with vineyards 
and orchards. Presently we left the main road and 
turned into a lane to .stop suddenly before an un- 
pretentious rustic dwelling. 

The house itself was half buried from sight by the 
two giant locust trees whose protecting arms reached 
far out over its low roof. This was Aluir ground. 
jHis daughter, Mrs. Hanna, lived here. .A thrill of 
p1ea.surc seized me at the thought of meeting her. 
and I wondered if she would seem very much like 
her father. On inquiry we found that she was away 
pn a camping trip, but was expected home daily. 

■ ,We had hardly returned to town when an abrupt 
<1epression in the road caused the auto to lurch for- 
ward suddenly, and a spring broke. This meant that 
the machine would be useless for two days. All next 
day I waited, and that evening when my host and 
hostess informed me that the repairs would unavoid- 
ably be delayed two days longer 1 resolved not to wait. 

Xext morning I arose at four o'clock, quietly 
dressed anri went out. How infinitely lovely was 
that picture of dawn! It was as if each quivering 
blade, leaf and flower had for me its own mute 
message of sweetness. I passed thru the g:ite and 


A'OTE . — / wrote this article nearly three 
years ago, but have never before had it pub- 
lished. Reading it over now it sounds like an 
echo of the San Francisco Convention. My 
real reason however for putting it in this issue 
of Thk Wohker is because of that love of 
.\ature which runs through it. — entirely appro- 
priate now that our country is recovering from 
the effects of one of the crudest winters ever 
e.rpericnced, to heed again at every turn the 
loving call of Mother .\dture. — A. T. T. 
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down the road in the direction of John Muir’s home. 
I proceeded slowly, however, for I was debating 
within myself whether 1 should attempt to find the 
waj- alone — and at that hour ! One thing filled me 
with ai)prehension. the large foreign element in the 
population, for Martinez was fast becoming a great 
industrial center; in groping my way about, suppose 
I should unknowingly trespass upon the privileges 
of some of those olive skinned people, and suppose 
they called to me, and 1 could not answer, would 
they take my silence for insolence or contempt of 
them? I'or it is known that once the foreigner be- 
comes suspicious of the .American there ends his 
respect for law. I thought, too. of my little children, 
and it was then that I decided not to take chances. 
Alas, that we should feel less safe in civilized com- 
munities than in the wild, untrammeled jungle of 
the forests! .As yet not a soul was stirring. -Ap- 
parently the town was asleep. I turned to go back. 
-A well-dressed young man with a bundle on his 
back was approaching. He passed me apparently 
without seeing me. Umloubtedly he was on one of 
those long joyous care-free tramps, so characteristic 
of John Muir. 1 gazed after him and envied him 
with all my heart. 

Several hours later in company with my young 
cousins. Paul and Leda. I set out again on that 
happy journey. To insure ourselves against possible 
gnawing hunger, which might result from our long 
tramp. I saw that each of us was provided with 
something to eat. Hardly were we outside the 
tow'n limits when I saw that such precaution had 
been unnecessary. At intervals we saw where an 
abundance of oranges, figs, luscious prune plums 
and .apples might be had gratis. Suddenly it occurred 
to me that in his long tramps throughout many 
lands John Muir had thought of food least of all, 
and I w'as ashamed of myself. 

Not being a good walker it is possible for me to 
exaggerate the distance we travelled before reaching 


the daughter's place again. The lady was still away_ 
In her place, however, w'as a relative, a winsome 
young woman who received us very cordially. How 
refreshing that brief rest under the protecting shade 
of the great trees, for at that season of the year the 
mid-way heat is often like the blast from a furnace. 
About the young woman, too, was a charm all her 
own — her smiling radiant face, her rich brown hair, 
her plump bare neck and arms, and her tidy blue 
gingham dress — it all went to typify our highest ideal 
of country life and joy. Her hospitality, too, that 
was the whole-hearted democ- 
rac5', best exemplified by Count 
Tolstoi. John Muir, Joaquin 
Miller, and others. With such 
a reception my delight at being 
in the haunts of the great man 
redoubled, for then I felt that 
1 W'as indeed a guest, and not 
an intnider. -After a brief walk 
over a rustic lane, lined on one 
side with great fig and quince 
trees, on the other w'ith mis- 
cellanous ranch products, we 
came to an open bridge under 
which flowed a narrow' stream 
of clear, shallow water, its 
course in either direction quite 
obscured by dense thickets of 
willow's. 

A few steps farther on, and 
we were at the foot of the hill- 
ock upon which stands the 
stately old Muir homestead — 
a large tw'o-story house of a 
light weathered tan color. Di- 
rectly ahead of us was a large 
gate, wide open. Going through 
that we wended our way 
through trees. — forest trees, fruit trees, ornamental 
trees, over creeping vines through patches of tangled 
shrubbery and flowers to the house. No one was 
living there. \or was the hou.se open to vsitors. 

All about was the breath of nature — companionable 
nature. That veritable park which surrounds this 
grand old home was undoubtedly the work of his 
hands. Evidently he had planned it with a view of 
letting Nature go her way unmolested. Perhaps, 
too, this contempt for formal gardening had been to 
encourage his other forest companions, the birds and 
animals, to come and live there also. 

Looking beyond the premises, one gets in all 
directions a matchless panorama of that beautiful 
Alhambra Valley, — hill rolling upon hill, at that sea- 
son of the year a golden brown, setting amply under 
the glad blue sky, dotted here and there with the 
rich green foliage of trees, singly and in groups ; and 
glimpses of ranch homes with their abounding or- 
chard and vineyards. 

From the observatory tower on the top of the 
house one can see, a few miles to the west, the blue 
waterfront of Martinez. On my dead ears no sound 
fell : but in that language of motion, persisted in by 
the gentle breezes, I seemed to read the story of 
the past. If the great Naturalist had hoped to- 
escape for all time the encroachments of civilization 
he was later disappointed. For just east of his 
place, in plain view, there stands a gigantic steel 
viaduct, the property of a great railroad of the West. 
The little station just ahead of here is appropriately 
called Muir. 

Going east from the house, we travelled along 
another scenic highway which that day .seemed quite 
deserted. Everywhere was peace and plenty. No 
doubt my great man loved this road too, and travelled 
it often, for it led to the family burial plot. To me 
and my companions that was a long w'alk. indeed. 
And it was with leaden feet that we at last turned 
into a private road, to go past a house and thru a 
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■field of maturing corn, finally to halt before a great 
old eucalyptus tree. That singfular tree, completely 
stripped of its bark, stands there a landmark to 
:guide the pilgrim to John Muir’s grave. 

Looking just ahead from here thru a strip of 
freshly cultivated pear orchard, we saw the burial 
-plot. As yet no stone marrked the g^reat Naturalist’s 
jfrave. He sleeps beside his wife beneath a tall 
arbor vitae. There was no evidence that the sacred 
:ground was cared for. My instant impression was 
that the great man had desired to be forgotten. 

Directly behind this secluded spot is a dense 
thicket of willows, at the foot of which gently flows 
the little Alhambra Creek. Beyond this, the hills 
and forests unite once more into that wild solitary 
jungle which Muir loved so well. For some time I 
.contemplated with reverence the hallowed spot. 
AVhen I looked up it was to discover that my com- 


panion^^ Paul and Leda, had disappeared. Present- 
ly I saw Leda emerge from the willows in another 
direction. She beckoned me to follow her. We 
descended a steep tank of the creek, and then what 
I saw filled me with repulsion. For there was man 
encroaching already upon the sacred premises of the 
dead ! Securely planted on the edge of the creek 
was a great throbbing engine greedily sucking up an 
all too generous stream of water, to feed an irrigation 
ditch a hundred feet away. That monster engine, 
how it throbbed and panted ! How it shook the very 
earth under my feet ! It seemed to be working with 
all its might to rob the creek entirely of its precious 
life-giving fluid. .\nd so close to the grave of that 
quiet, solitude-loving man. — how rude, how irreverent 
it was ! 

Ten days later I stood in the sumptuous ball-room 


of the Native Sons of the Golden West Building 
in San Francisco. It was the opening night of the 
Convention of the National Association of the Deaf. 
One of the first persons whom I greeted was my 
silent friend, Mr. Theosophus d’Estrella, a member 
of the famous Sierra Club and a valued personal 
friend of John Muir. I told him of my visit to the 
great man’s home and grave, and added, “Oh, tell 
me more about him.” Al)Out us were the delegates 
from scores of cities and towns in the United States 
and Canada. But while Mr. d’Estrella talked they 
were not heeded. In that beautiful, illustrative lan- 
guage of signs, so well-beloved by deaf people, he 
recalled again incidents in his camping days with 
Muir in Yosemite, — especially, how the g:reat Nat- 
uralist, gazing often into the depths of the glowing 
camp-fire, would plead with his listeners to let books 
alone, and learn from Nature. A. T. T. 


PUBLIC 


OPINION 


HE. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE in Illinois, which came 
into being as the result of the fertile 
initiative of the present State Exe- 
cutive, Governor Lowden, is, as re- 
gards the State School for the Deaf at Jackson- 
ville, making for economy at the expense of 
.efficiency. Marked decadence set in when the 
School for the Deaf, a purely educational in- 
stitution, was classified with the charitable, penal, 
and reformatory state institutions and hospitals 
for the insane and turned over to the Department 
of Public Welfare. The. deaf of the State and the 
Alumni Association of the school did all in their 
power to prevent the present unfortunate and un- 
just classification but without attaining the de- 
sired result. As it is. the Department of Public 
Welfare, possessing at best but scant knowledge 
of the special requirements of a school for the 
d.eaf, seems to have almost entirely lost sight 
of the main objective of the school in the in- 
terest of economy, — false economy as it must 
eventually turn out to be. We visited the school 
recently and were informed that on every week 
day a dozen or more patients from the nearby 
State Hospital for the Insane, in charge of a 
caretaker, are brought over to the School for the 
Deaf to work about the premises, — particularly 
the coal sheds and on the farm. The presence of 
these patients on the school premises has a more 
or less demoralizing effect on the pupils, so we 
were informed, and, in addition, gets on the 
nerves of the entire school family. The general 
feelings is that if these patients from the Hospital 
for the Insane are proper inmates for that institu- 
tion, and cannot safely lie left at their own homes, 
the School for the Deaf certainly is no place for 
them. The splendid school farm, considerably 
enlarged several years ago by the purchase of 
adjoining land, and used as a means of teaching 
gardening and farming to the deaf pupils, is being 
worked exclusively by patients from the Hospital 
ftir the Insane, we were informed, and the teach- 
ing of gardening and farming to the deaf pupils 
discontinued. This is a distinctively backward 
step! From the earliest times the deaf have been 
encouraged to engage in gardening, farming, hor- 
ticulture an.d allied vocations. No school has 
better facilities for giving instruction in these 
occupations than the one at Jacksonville. — facili- 
ties under the present arrangement lost to the 
school, — temporarily let us hope. Such a deplor- 
able condition must be brought home to the pat- 
rons of the school, and the “powers that be,” to 
the end that the school may fulfill its mission. 
This, however, will not done unless the deaf 
-citizens of Illinois themselves take the matter in 
hand and push it to a successful conclusion. 

The following extract is taken from the edi- 
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torial column of a recent issue of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal, N. Y. As is usual in the case of edito- 
rials appearing in that worthy publication the 
treatment is sound, able, comprehensive, timely 
and a valuable contribution to present day dis- 
cussion: 

“The newspapers all over the country are pub- 
lishing articles relative to lip-reading that must 
make the initiated smile, the ultra-oralists grin, 
and the intelligent deaf people weep and wail and 
gnash their teeth in impotent resentment. Not 
that lip-reading is not a good thing, nor that it 
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cannot be acquired to a more -or less practical 
extent; hut because it is so featured in the news- 
papers that the reader is led to infer that all 
one has to do. in order to become an expert lip- 
reader. is to take a few lessons. 

“The truth is that the bona fide expert in read- 
ing the lips is very rare. M school the pupils 
are constantly exercised in lip-reading, by teach- 
ers whose skill, patience, and persistent energy- 
can not be qestioned, with the result that they 
can read from their teachers’ lips the words they 
are familiar with, and also can understand spoken 
words of their mothers (seldom their fathers) and 
brothers and sisters. 

“But when they enter into the business world, 
their ability in speech-reading is at a minimum, 
and very often is neglected altogether, because 
of its uncertainty. For although they arc really 
and truly surrounded by ‘an atmosphere of 
speech,’ it does not help them to progress in 
the reading of the mouth and muscle signs that 
to them constitute speech. 

“The real cause of retrogression is that they 
are surrounded by an atmosphere of silence.” How- 
ever unpalatable this may be to the speech-read- 
ing enthusiasts, the deaf themselves know that it 
is the truth. 

“We would not wish the effort to teaclv speech 
and speech-reading to slacken, bat we would be 
glad if people would recognize its limitations. 

To those of the returning soldiers who may 
have become deaf, it will certainly hold out a 
bright promise, for which everyone should re- 


joice. But as they will be men who have been 
accustomed to accuracy in interpreting the sounds 
of words spoken by the lips, it will for most of 
them be a sorry crutch to lean upon. However, 
they will have one great advantage over the 
deaf from birth, which is that their vocabulary 
of words, their business training and educated 
minds, will combine to endow them with the in- 
tuition that bridges many a verbal misunderstanding.” 

In 1916 a survey of the St. Louis Public Schools 
was projected by the Board of Education for 
the purpose of securing a body of facts for pre- 
sentation to the public primarily to aid in the 
passage of a school bond issue. Disinterested 
experts from outside of the city were appointed 
to pass upon several matters including the ef- 
ficiency and organization of the schools. The direc- 
tor of the survey was Dr. C. H. Judd of Chicago 
I niversity assisted bj- several other experts most- 
ly from the same university. Gallaudet School 
was passed upon by Dr. Walter F. Dearborn of 
Harvard University. The full report of the sur- 
vey. published recently, contains Dr. Dearborn’s 
report as follows, under the heading of 

THE SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

“The following statement in regard to the 
school for the deaf in made by the superintendent 
of schools in a circular of information: 

‘The Gallaudet School is a public school main- 
tained by the Board of Education exclusively for 
the education of children who are totally or part- 
ially deaf. Experience has shown that such chil- 
dren cannot be taught successfully in classes with 
children who are able to hear, as they require 
special methods of instruction. Moreover, chil- 
dren who cannot hear not only learn more, but 
are much happier iti schools where everything is 
arranged to meet their needs, and where they 
are taught by teachers who are specially prepared 
for the work to he done. 

‘The classes of the Gallaudet School are small, 
numbering only eight or ten pupils, so that each 
pupil can be given such individual attention as 
is needed. Speech, lip reading, and the sign man- 
ual are taught. The course of study consists of 
the Grammar School and the High School 
branches, including Manual Training and Domes- 
tic Science.’ 

“The time available for the examination of this 
school was very limited. The officer of the sur- 
vey was. however, satisfied that the high grade of 
instruction which he had observed in the regular 
schools and in other special schools was alst> 
maintained in this school. The instruction is 
based on the so-called combined system, in which 
both the manual alphabet, or sign language, and 
oral methods are employed. There has been 
local criticism of the school on the grounds 
that a purely oral method of instruction should 
replace the present methods. This is a time 
worn topic of discussion to which teachers of the 
deaf have given sufficient attention. The survey 
unreservedly supports the practice of this school. 
There is no more reason why a natural use of 
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sig-ns on the part of the deaf should be repressed 
than that one should forget his native tongue in 
order to learn a foreign language. On the other 
hand, as in the case of learning a foreign lan- 
guage. it may he desirable that the use of signs 
be for varying periods of time held in abeyance 
until the new means of expression is well estab- 
lished. As it is, it is estimated by those well in- 
formed that under the combined system consider- 
ahly more than one half of the pupils are taught 
exclusively or chiefly bj' means of the oral 
method. There are. however, many pupils who 
would lose much in the way of general education, 
were instruction limited 1)3' this method.” 

Dr. Dearborn’s disinterested estimate of the 
comparative values of the combined system and 
oral method of teaching the deaf is sound and 
remarkably similar to the viewpoint of the edu- 
cated deaf everywhere. 

* ♦ + 

'I'he V'olta Review for February prints an en- 
graving of diaries Michael De L’Epee made in 
1776 by one of his pupils and said to be a faith- 
ful likeness. 


The educated deaf everywhere regaift De 
L’Epee as the father of the sign language of 
which he was throughout a distinguished career 
its consistent exponent. 

The Volta Review, however, gives its readers to 
understand in a statement underlying the engrav- 
ing that De L’Epee was an oralist lacking only 
the “funds and trained instructors” to give his 
pupils “the best oral instruction that money could 
provide.” 

The presiding genius in the sanctum of the 
Volta Review sees the field of deaf-mute edu- 
cation only through the oral knot hole. The 
broad and commanding view from the shaded 
grand-stand, or even the sun-kissed bleechers, 
seems to have no attractions for him. Before 
assaying to put De L’Epee forward as an oralist 
the editor of the Votla Review should read the 
masterly oration by Dr. Isaac Lewis Feet, for 
many years principal of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf, delivered in Phildelphia in 1889 on 
the occasion of the centenary of the death of 
De L’Epee. Concerning Dr. Feet’s oration Dr. 
F. G. Gillett, long superintendent of the Illinois 


School for the Deaf and later President of the* 
Speech Association, said: 

“This address is a most excellent one from 
whatever point viewed, being at once a valuable 
historial resume, a just analysis of the character 
of De L’Epee, and a truthful unbiased comparison 
of the various methods of instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. * * • A better presentation ot 

this whole subject has not been made, and it is 
not likely that one will be made hereafter.” 

How much of an oralist De L’Epee was may he 
inferred from the following extract of Dr. Feet’s 
oration; 

“With him [De L’Epeej articulation, so far 
from being an intemediary, was but a form of 
expression which it might be conveninent to give 
the deaf-mute — not in itself indespensible nor,, 
indeed, even desirable when it renders necessary 
the exclusion of other instruction of greater im- 
portance.” 

« 

A little nonsense from the daily press: 

Voluble With His Mitts 

How did you get that black eye?” 

“Slept with a deaf and dumb man who talked" 
in his sleep.” 

Dk. J.vmks H. Cloud. 


PHI 



ITH the colors at Camp Hancock, Augusta, 
Georgia, is a Philadelphia boy — Clifford 
Levering Shepherd, who is just out of his 
teens, and the son of Mr. William C. 
Shepherd, a deaf mute ; his mother is dead. 
In a recent letter to his father, young 
Clifford tells this amusing incident: 

“Dear Daddie ; — 1 met last Thursday' night a young 
fellow who was deaf and mute; he was talking to 
another fellow on his fingers about his work. There 
was a fight at his work and he was talking about it. 
1 stood and watched liim for some time, and he saw 
me watching him and stopped talking and spelled out 
to nie, ''rubber neck — busy body.” 1 guess I turned 
red in the face, but ! signed back that 1 was not what 
he called me. but it had been so long since I saw a 
deaf mute that I just had to look at him. Well, when 
he saw that I could talk to him. he could have swal- 
lowed a brirk — he looked as if he were about to faint. 
He was certainly tickled to know I could talk to him 
so well in the sign-language and we ha<l a long talk. 
Now I know three of them and thev are verv fine 
fello.'.s.” 


'I'his little incident gives us a striking instance of 
the resentment of a very trivial offense, if such it 
may be called, by a deaf person. 

We have ourselves seen over-sensitive deaf persons 
treat persons who, out of innocent curiosity, watched 
them talking, in very insolence, as was done in the 
above instance. Is such conduct on the part of the 
deaf justified? Well, circumstances may vary, you 
say. But we feel inclined to think that in most 
cases, if not all, the deaf are themselves the first to 
blame by their thoughtless ways of attracting atten- 
tion in public. It is alwa3's well for deaf people to 
remember that the sign-language is sure to attract 
immediate attention by its use in public, and. if this 
is not pleading to them, it is no excuse for them to 
make a display of temper. We never can forget 
how, when we were first taught the signs for cat, 
dog, etc., we laughed ourself to tears in school, and 
how it amused our teacher to see us laughing so 
hard that he could not help laughing himself. This 
shows how the use of signs first impressed us. Now 
think what a multitude of thoughts the sign-lan- 
guage is apt to create among those who first see its 
use, — wonderful, funny, foolish, and so on. It is up 
to the deaf to practice a judicious use of signs. When 
in the public gaze, let them make signs in the quiet- 
est way possible or discontinue their use until curi- 
osity is thwarted. After all. it is a very trivial 
matter to become an object of gaze. 


Smoking is not a prescribed privilege at the con- 
ventions of the National Fraternal Society of the 


LADELPHIA 


By J. S, REIDER 

Deaf, but it is invariably enjoyed during the long 
business sessions, which become irksome without it. 
At the Omaha convention we were fairly tickled to 
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find that, on two occasions, when large hearted 
Praters treated the delegates to cigars, they were 
the kind we knew ; — e., Philadelphia made. It 
seemed like a joke to the Philadelphia Praters, who 
had not dreamed that their favorite home brands of 
cigars might be found in the distant Western city 
and therefore had taken the precaution to stock 
their grips with a supply that was large enough to 
last through convention we^k, and, as they roomed 
by themselves, their secret did not leak out and give 
“Gib” and other big wits an opportunity to laugh 
at their e.xpense. It is too late to laugh now, so 
this confession is made openE' for the benefit of 
prospective visitors to Philadelphia. They will find 
good weeds aplenty here. 

We may say for the benefit of all that the Local 
Committee of the coming Prat convention is proceed- 
ing with the arrangements in full confidence that the 
triennial meet will be held as scheduled. And thi< 


is precisely the position that all who have been think- 
ing of visiting Philadelphia during convention week 
.should assume. No one should put off preparing for 
the trip until it is too late. The one important cau- 
tion to take is to be prepared to meet present-day 
conditions, which, we believe, arc pretty near the 
same all over the country. The opportunity to visit 
Philadelphia may not come again for a long time, 
so the visit may be worth making, be the times 
what they may. 

In February last, before the Clerc Literary Associ- 
ation, Mr. Donald Hume, a native of Canada and 
now a supervisor at the Mt. Airy School, gave an 
account of his “experience at the front” in the great 
world-war. Mr. Hume joined the army at eighteen, 
fought around the Somme, and spent about three 
years in France. P'inally, by the bursting of a shrap- 
nel shell which killed outright two or more of his 
comrades, he was himself severely wounded. About 
one hundred and fifty bits of shell were lodged in his 
body on the left side, and the doctors advised am- 
putation of his left arm ; but he refused to part with 
the member. By a series of operations about eighty 
bits of shell have been extracted from his body and 
those remaining are serious enough to incapacite 
him from military service. He therefore came to 
the United States and obtained the position at the 
above school. All of his wounds being concealed, 
his disability is not noticed until physical weakness 
betrays him. Mr. Hume is still a young man, with 
a soldierly bearing, and. in spite of his terrible 
experience, keeps up a cheerful spirit that excites 
admiration. He spoke for about an hour from notes 
while Mr. Joseph Linsett interpreted in signs, and, 
by reason of the fact that he is one of many who 
have borne the brunt of battle in the great war. his 
story was listened to with intense thrill and interest. 
Indeed, it was such an unusual treat that there is 
talk about asking him to repeat his story in the near 
future for those who missed it. 

Philadelphia is said to be “The World’s Greatest 
Workshop.” It is probably true, but it is not our 
object to brag of it here. What interests us most 
in connection with it is the fact that the industrial 
opportunities of the deaf here were never so numerous 
as they are now. One effect of the great war has 
been to drive an opening wedge for deaf workmen at 
places where formerly they were peremptorily refused. 
The bar against deafness has been greatly lowered, it 
appears, but perhaps only temporarily' or during the 
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< 3 uration of the war. It can hardly be expected 
that preference will be shown deaf workmen when 
active competition returns. Therefore this is no 
occasion to exult over present success, but the 
more worthy the deaf prove themselves by this un- 
precedented chance for competition the more it will 
react to their benefit in future. Those who realize 
this will undoubtedly strive to make good. In con- 
nection with these remarks, it may be of interest to 
state that the largest electric storage battery factory 
in Philadelphia now employs about fifty deaf work- 
men, including both sexes. These remarks are not 
intended to lure deaf workmen from other places or 
cities, or to encourage “flopping" from place to place. 

Mr. Theodore \V. Eggert, of Ewan, N. J., and 
Miss Ida X. Reed, of South Westerville, N. J., were 
timong the visitors at All Souls’ Church for the Deaf 
•on Sunday, IMarch 3rd. Scarcely a Sunday passes 


that All Souls' has not One or more visitors from 
New Jersey. 

Miss Louisa W. Cciger, who is known to many 
of the Trenton deaf, is confined to the house by a 
lingering illness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Stevens, of Merchantville, 
N. J., have installed electric lighting in their home 
which makes it cosier than ever. The fixtures are 
chaste and artistic. 

Mr. William Knipe, of Newark, N. J., is employed 
in the Philadelphia Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany’s factory in that part of Philadelphia known 
as Tioga. 

Quite a num.ber of papers in the State have printed 
an item in which the Rev. Franklin C. Smielau is 
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depicted as “a knitting minister." He is said to 
have mastered the art in a comparatively short time 
and now utilizes his time in waiting for and riding 
on trains by knitting. 

On March "th. Miss Emilia F. Neidinger passed 
away suddenly. She had been seriously ill for about 
a year but appeared to be in a fair way to recovery 
when heart failure caused the end. 

Mr. John Garvey and Miss .Augusta Wiegand were 
married by the Rev. G. O. Dantzer at his residence 
on Saturday evening, March 9. 

The Silent Stars, of Philadelphia, defeated the 
basketball team of the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf by the score of 30 to 21 at Nicetown Boys’ Club 
in Philadelphia on Saturday evening, March 9th. 

Jas. S. ReidER. 


WITH T H 


N MRS. TERRY’S timely article on 
Eugenics,” she asks the question ; 
“Did you ever see deaf people resent 
the idea of their hearing children mar- 
rying the hearing children of other 
deaf couples?" I for one never did, for these cases 
are e.xtremely rare. Just one occurs to me and that 
is the case of one of the manliest men I ever knew, 
a teacher of the deaf whose parents are deaf and 
who married a teacher who is one of the sweetest 
of womanly women, and her parents are both teachers 
of the deaf as well as deaf people themselves. The 
coujile and their baby make an ideal family and that 
the grandparents of the little one are all deaf people 
doesn’t make any diflFerence one way or the other, 
except that when they are all together they are an 
unusually chummy lot of people because they have 
a common bond that unites them all. 

❖ 

I know families where deaf sons of deaf parents 
married deaf girls, and re-unions of these people 
afford happiness to all to an unusual extent, for there 
is no line that divides them, and all meet on a com- 
mon ground. There are few- things in the world 
give deaf people greater pleasure, and even though 
it seems a calamity to outsiders, the deaf parents 
and their deaf children do not so regard it. Of 
course they would prefer that their children should 
be normal, but since they are not, they still have a 
lot to be thankful for and to be happv over. 

❖ 

Nearly every time when children of deaf parents 
grow up wdth other children of deaf parents, the 
end is in their seeking new fields for a mate. Even 
here in New York a great many marriages among 
the deaf are of students of I’anwood who marry 
students of the Lexington .Avenue School. There 
are a great many such unions and they turn out 
well. 

The following recently appeared in the New A'ork 
Evening Sun ; 

“THE ROAD OF SILENCE" 

Normal Persons Fail to Realize the Meaning 
of Deafness 

To THE Eiiitor oe The Eveni.nc, Sun — Sir: In 
one of our periodicals, the Atlantic Monthly, an 
article entitled "The Road of Silence" should be more 
generally read than it is likely to he because in our 
multitude of interests we pass over some things 
which may, in our judgment of the moment, be 
omitted. 

It would be to 'the ultimate benefit of all hearing 
people did they apprecitite more fully the vital prob- 
lem faring the individual deprived of that important 
sense. 

The world, our world, that is, has every desire to 
be heljiful : it is, however, lamentably ignorant of the 
appalling blank left in the lives of its fellow men. 
Speaking of the loss of voices — the songs of the 
birds, the music of the waves : “The loss of such 
things goes far beyond what is meant by a handicap 
or a serious inconvenience. They are the things 
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By ALEXANDER L. EACH 

which minister to the spirit, and there is no inborn 
composure, nor faith, nor religion, nor wealth, nor 
power, that can take their place ... a writer 
on this subject who spoke from exiierience has said 
that a deaf person is partly dead. I have heard every 
deaf person 1 knew make identically the same re- 
mark. It is the voicing of a terrible revelation which 
comes to him, and the only reason he is silent under 
it, is because he remembers that deafness is entirely 
different from what he supposed it was when he 
himself could hear — that he could not then have ac- 
cepted the idea and that others cannot now. The 
hearing person invariably regards this statement as 
having an imaginative coloring. He cannot grasp it. 
He has 110 test of experience by which he can arrive 
at the inner meaning . . . Rut the deaf person 

is not only ])artly dead — he lives his deadness.’’ 

This may sound depressing — it is depressing indeed 
to those persons chiefly concerned — but do not for 
one moment think the iirostration is permanent. To 
his credit be it said, given time for readjustment he 
invariably rises and goes on his way not exactly re- 
joicing perhaps — the reminders are too poignant, 
especially at fir.st — but with the aid of lip reading or 
instrument or a combination of both he takes up his 
burden, reestablishing a place for himself as best he 
may. 

If the majority could be brought to a realizing 
sense of just what deafness is a large measure of 
Influence would work to advantage. 

New >'ork. Jan. 28. M.\rv Dugane. 

This “awful wail” no doubt comes from one w'ho 
knows nothing of the means of being deaf gracefully, 
or of knowing how to be deaf and to be happy, too. 
The facts do not square with Miss Dugane’s state- 
ment. Edison is partly deaf and yet one of the 
“livest” men in the world and doing more for the 
world's good than millions of his fellow men put 
together. Miss Dugane ought to get acquainted 
with some deaf people and have her life made worth 
while through learning what is on the brighter and 
better side of deafness. 

Writes Miss Cora E. Coe in her chatty talks from 
California in the ever refreshing Journal: 

“How many of you, readers, would take a tablet 
anti pencil and go out on your lawn and seat your- 
self on the .grass, bareheaded and wrapless, (and in 
summer underwearl, and sit for an hour or more 
unafraid of colds?" 

This is a phase of that wonderful California cli- 
mate that is absolutely new to us. but it wouldn't 
do here in New A’ork at all, Cora, for an unsympa- 
thetic "cop" would commandeer a blanket, summon 
the patrol wagon, and the Judge would give us 
sixtv davs on “the island !’’ 

P 

Extremes meet in the Union League (N. A'. I Deaf- 
Mutes' Club room when Mr. Mo.stcr and Mr. Lesser, 
both members, greet each other. 

And, speaking of patronymics, as we sometimes do. 
Mr. Goodrich is Superintendent of the grounds of 
the California School where Mr. Uind ought to have 
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that job, but, instead, is a supervisor of boys. jAp- 
propriately enough though. Airs. Land is matron of 
Moss Hall. On the teaching staff are Marj- Dutch, 
Hazel Pye and Gussie Mast. Mr, Friend is a Direc- 
tor of the School, who is a minister, then there is a 
Miss Minister who is a teacher there. 

And, at the risk of being tiresome, Dewey Deer 
is a student at college, and the Journal often tells 
of the doings of Airs. Pancake and Airs. Custard, 
and Airs. Chestnut. 

❖ 

And, before her marriage, the daughter of our 
publisher, who, then of course was Aliss Porter, stood 
talking on the board-walk at Ocean Grove, N. J., to 
her friend Miss Beers, when a mutual friend came 
along and introduced them to a Miss Ale. Fancy, 
Porter, Ale and Beers, and at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
too 1 Fanev ! 

❖ 

And a subscriber to this paper is a Air. Stillahen. 

Then there is the Secretaiy of Baltimore Division 
of the Frats who is O. K. Price, and he has to ap- 
prove Division’s bills. “Price O. K. O. K. Price,” 
and the Trea.surer who pavs them is .A. E. Feast! 

P 

Other names on the Worker subscription list are 
Savercool (he ought to have lieen on Dr. Garfield's 
staff), Aleleg and Alesick. Ga.skill, Teeter. Eggert, 
Salmon, Aliiser and ever so manv more. 

There is real source for pride in the constant 
growth of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. Reporting the Columbus Convention six 
years ago I thought to amaze our readers with the 
statement that we had twenty thousand dollars I Rut 
six years growth finds a month's income (Jan. 1918) 
$6593.08. and this year liegun with $2,297,750.00 in- 
surance in force with $157,170.70 cash assets, for 
the most (lart investeil in bonds and mortgages on 
gilt-edge properties, 3137. (three tnousand, one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, to emphasize it) members in 
good standing attached to its sixty Divisions 
throughout the United States with Denver. Colo., 
coming in April as No. 6i. It is a big record of a 
big work, a great part of it due to the ’brains and 
executive ability of President Anderson and Secret- 
ary Gibson, both of them due for re-election without 
even the formality of opjiosition at Philadelphia 
next July. 


The (Zalifomia School has a contract for makiitg 
army tent ropes and we are sure those ropes will 
stand any test except the explosion of a boche shell 
among them . — The Comfianion. 


There are few difficulties that hold out against 
real attacks : they fly. like the visible horizon, before 
those who advance. 


WORKERS 
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FRED WARD, JR., 
Camp Dodge, Son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. 
Ward, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa 


WARD H. POUND 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Age 26 years. In train- 
ing camp near St. Louis. 
Ordered to France soon 


GEORGE RITCHIE 
At Madison Barracks. 
New York, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Martha Rit- 
chie, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 


WALDO MERRILL EDMUND H. BOOTH 
T r 1 T>. rr First Lieutenant, Co. C,. 

o. 1 ., of Council Bluffs, 51st. Infantry, stationed 
now “somewhere in at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
France. Son of Mr. Son of Supt. Booth, of 
and Mrs. Herbert Nebraska School and 

Merrill, Cou„ci, Iir.h 7 

Bluffs, Iowa Edmund Booth 


!K THE J.A.XU.ARV NUMBER of the 
Amfrican Annals of the Deaf is printed 
a "Roll of Honor," w 


Inch contains a 
I'st of teachers and officers and the 
sons of teachers and officers, in Ameri- 
can Schools who are now serving in the army or 
navy of the United States or Canada. There are 
seventy-four names in this list. Of these, five are 
credited to Canada. Nine superintendents or heads 
of schools have sons in the service. They are the 
following: Argo, Colorado; Blattner, Oklahoma; 
Cloud. St. Louis; Gallaudet, (deceased) Gallaudet 
College; Harris, Georgia; Herman. Kansas; John- 
son, Indiana; Manning, .-Mabama; and Ray, (deceas- 
ed ) North Carolina. 

In the above list, however is a very important 
omission. Mr. Edmund H. Booth, besides being the 
son of superintendent Booth of the Omaha 
School, is the grandson of that grand old deaf man, 
the late Mr. Edmund Booth, of Iowa, but whom the 
whole country has delighted to honor. It will be re- 
called that the elder Booth was among the early 
teachers of the Hartford School, later a pioneer 
newspaper man of .Xnamosa Iowa, where the paper 
he founded is still published. It was largely thru 
the instrumentality of Booth and his influence that 
the Iowa School was founded and given support by 
the legislature. Supt. Booth began his w'ork with 
the deaf in the Iowa School in 1880, or thereabouts. 

But to return to Edmund H., who claims our in- 
terest becau.se of such illustrious ancestry. Young 
Booth was born in Philadelphia in 1895 and hence 
is in the prime of young manhood. He left Dart- 
mouth last spring, where he was in the Junior class, 
to enter the first officers' training camp at Fort 
Snelling. .\t the close of the period he received a 
commission as second lieutenant and was sent to 
Camp Dodge, near Des Moines, Iowa. He was pro- 
moted to a first lieutenancy four months later and 
is there now with Company C.. 35151 Infantry. 

Another officer at Camp Dodge is First Lieutenant 
John W. Overstreet, son of the late John W. Over- 
.street, of Kentucky. He was for several years a 
teacher in the Iowa School but for the past few 
years has been engaged in business at Omaha and 
Minneapolis. 

Other sons of deaf parents from Iowa, of whom 
we have so far been able to learn are the following; 

First Lieutenant Harry H. Crowd, Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton C. Crowl, of Council Bluffs. Crowl 
attended the officers’ training camp at Ft. Snelling 
and is now stationed at Camp Dodge, At the time 
he entered the service Crowl was secretary of the 
Council Bluffs Chamber of Commerce. He is 
twenty-five years old. 

■Waldo H. Merrill, son of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Merrill, of Council Bluffs. Merrill is nineteen years 


permitted to give date of sailing, or anything about 
it and wdiether he is on the Pacific or “somewhere- 
in our Island Possession” is not yet knowm. 

Charles Kinser, who graduated from the Iowa 
School two years ago, is perhaps the only deaf man 
who succeeded in getting into the army, but unfor- 
tunately he w'as not allowed to stay long enough to 
demonstrate his fighting qualities. Charlie can hear 
some when you are right close to him and being 
drafted, was called to the colors and managed to get 
away with the examination. He was assigned to the 
l68th Iowa infantry at Camp Dodge hut after a time- 
his defective hearing was discovered and he was 
given his discharge. 


Eugene Fry, of Omaha, who has artistic tastes 
and talent, is trying to get into a camouflage com- 
pany. Eugene’s cousin is at the head of one of these 
companies, but this does not seem to help him any. 
In some way, young Fry has got himself in class I 
and hopes to “camouflage” the department into ad- 
mitting him. There is no reason on earth why a 
good deaf man can not give satisfactory service in 
this department of the array and as Fry has the 
ability we wish him success. 


The ma.squerade balls this winter have given ample 
opportunity to display the national colors, everywhere 
and at the Frat ball in Omaha recently, “Uncle Sam,” 
“Liberty.” “Peace,” and soldiers, and sailors, were 
all there. E. .S. M’aring, one-time printer of Grinnel, 
Iowa, hut now of Omaha, represervted Uncle Sam, 
ahho his stature was not quite up to the standard 
required w^hen it came to the matter of feet and 
inches. Mrs. Blankenship, decked out in soldiers’ 
“dress” uniform, took the prize for the handsomest 
costume among the ladies. 

Mrs. Waldo Rothert, wore the national emblem,. 
her dignified and graceful bearing showing the colors 

old and now in France with the i68th Iowa Infantry, ad\antage. 

(Rainbow Division). “ v 

George Ritchie, son of Mrs. Martha Suber-Ritchie, The South Dakota School will close early in the 
of Council Bluffs. He is twenty-one and stationed spring this year in order to release the farm hoys so 
at Madison Barracks, New York. they can go home and help raise crops to help win 

Ward Pound, son of Le.ster W. Pound, instructor the war. ’I'here’s patriotism for you ! 
of shoemaking in the Iowa School at Council Bluffs. And this reminds me that Supt.* Simpson is giving 
Pound is twenty-six and when last heard from was the matter of teaching agriculture more and more 

at a camp near St. Louis about to start “over there.” attention as he obtains facilities to that end. I have 

Fred Ward, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Ward, already told in these columns about the teaching of 

of Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Young Ward is seventeen. He dairying there. The school now has 160 acres and 

enlisted with the coa.st artillery and was stationed last summer a new barn, .30 by 68 feet was erected 

for a time at Ft. Dodge. When last heard from he to provide accomodations for the growing herd which 

was in San Francisco about to embark for Hawaii now numbers 16 registered Holstems. 

and thence to the Philippines. As usual, he was not A two-unit Hininan milking machine has been in- 


MRS. FLORENCE PHELPS-ROTHERT 

Omaha, Neb. 

‘America” at the N. F. S. D. Masquerade in 
Omaha last February 
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viously he had rescued four from d.rowning- The 
medal was pre^nted by Sir Robert Bjprden yesterday 
accompanied by the following letter; 

“Mr. J. H. Burnnam. the Member for West Peter- 
boro, your former home, has honored me with the 
request that I formally present to you the accompany- 
ing medal of the Royal Humane Society, which has 
been granted in recognition of your splenditl achieve- 
ment in the saving of human life. 

“Mr. Burnham advises me that you have been 
instrumental in rescuing no fewer than seven persons 
who would otherwise have met untimely deaths by 
drowning. 

“He states further that, with becoming modesty, 
you declined to lay claim to recognition by the society, 
feeling that the satisfaction of having done your 
duty was in itself sufficient reward; and that the 
Humane Societ}' acted on proof submitted by your 
friends. Truly ‘on their own merits modest men are 
dumb.’ Unfortunately this is literally as well as 
metaphorically true in your case, and the fact that 
you are handicapped by the loss of the two senses 
of speech and hearing adds interest to your exploits 
and renders your achievements the more noteworthy, 
not to say remarkable. 

“I am proud to learn that you are now a valued 
employe of the Government Printing Bureau, and I 
trust that you may long be si)ared to wear the dis- 
tinction which you have so heroically earned.” — 
Ottawa Bveiiing Journal 22, igi 8 . 


DEAF MUTE SAVES THIRTEEN 
Canton, O.. Feb. 5. — Thirteen persons narrowly 
escaped death early this morning because they were 
unable to understand a deaf-mute who was trying 
to tell them the house was on fire. All got out 
safely except James Halstead, forty, who was burn- 
ed to death. Mrs. Lura Goins was badly injured 
when she jumped from a second-story window with 
her baby. The child was unhurt. The house, an 
apartment block containing three families, was des- 
troy'ed . — Cleveland paper. 


WHAT SHERMAN DID SAY 

General Sherman’s often quoted and at the 
present time most significant statement regard- 
ing war, is not known by many in its entirety. Here 
is what the famous general really did say, and it is 
a classic ; 

“I confess without shame that I am tired and 
sick of war. Its glory is alt moonshine. Even 
success, the most brilliant, is over dead and man- 
gled bodies, the anguish and lamentation of dis- 
tant families appealing to me for missing sons, 
husbands and fathers. It is only those who have 
not beard a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans 
of the w'ounded and lacterated, that cry aloud for 
more blood, more vengeance, more desolation. 
War is hell!” — Advertising Club News. 


Mr. Anaclet L. Mercier and his new $6,000 house at Chicopee Falls, Mass. Mr. Mercier has been 
employed in the Westinghouse Rifle shop fourteen years. He is treasurer of the Holyoke Divi- 
sion No. 26, N. F. S. D. 


Dairy at School for the Deaf of South Dakota 


stalled and other improvements. The school session 
now ends at 12 '.iSt leaving the afternoon entirely 
free for the industrial classes. By this arrangment 
the boys of the dairy class have three periods a week 
of an hour each for technical instruction pertaining 
to the dairy business. Boys taking the agricultural 
course have like periods for text book instruction in 
agriculture. 


The attention of Mr. E. L. Schetnan, a South 
Dakota farmer, who contributed an article to the 
WoRKKK last month on “agriculture for the Deaf,” is 
called to this bit of information. We fear he did 
not visit the South Dakota School before he wrote 
that article or he would hardly say that the in- 
structor in dairying and farming w'as the “per- 
sonal attendant” of the superintendent. 


MICHEL BROWN 

Michel Brown recently returned to the United 
States from .'Australia. 

Mr. Brown is a native of Southern Russia, was 
educated in Vienna, and has travelled extensively 
in Europe. America and .Australia. Mr. Brown 
was in Australia at the outbreaking of the W'ar 
and not having a passport e.xperienced consider- 
able difficulty in getting the necessary permission 
to return to the United States. With the help of 
the President of the National Association of the 
Deaf. Mr. Brown was permitted to leave Austra- 
lia for the United States. Mr. Brown thinks that 
the United States has the best educated and most 
progressive deaf citizens. 


DEAF-MUTE SAVED SEVEN FROM 
DEATH 


WILLIAM A. O’ROURKE 

iMr. William A. O'Rourke, a deaf and dumb em- 
ploye at the Government Printing Bureau, has been 
awarded the Royal Humane Society’s medal for res- 
cuing from drowming no fewer than seven persons. 
.'\t Chamong last summer he saved a man from 
drowning. In 1916, while attending a convention of 
mutes at Saranac Lake, he saved two lives, and pre- 


THE ELEPHANT 
When I first gazed upon the world 
My nose was, like a rosebud, furled : 

’Twas small and pink and retrouse, 

A very fetching little nez. 

Alas ! it grew, it touched my toes. 

T found I'd lost mj' little nose ; 

1 almost thought that I was drunk. 

My nose had turned into a trunk 
That seemed to have no useful end — 

You see I didn’t comprehend. 

One happy day I saw with joy 
A peanut on a little boy. 

And all at once I, blissful, knew 
Why to such length my small nose grew. 

— Margaret Armstrong. 


Modest Hero Presented Humane Society Medal 
by Premier 
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Dr. Bell’s brochure on “The Duration ot 
Life” represents a world of painstaking re- 
search and well merits a careful perusal. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT 

Efforts looking towards the establishinent 
of a department for the deaf in the Bureau 
of Labor have been re-doubled during the 
past session of Congress, and the work in 
its behalf has been done in a systematic 
business way, in a way that has demanded 
attention. The matter has been under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Cloud, and the 
various schools of the country, seeing the 
great benefits to be derived by the deaf, 
have taken it up with an ardor that augurs 
well for it. Every one having an acquaint- 
ance with a Senator or Member of Congress 
has sent a personal ajjpeal and the, prospect 
for the establishment of such a department 
is now most encouraging. 


ACCORDING TO THEIR STRENGTH 

Our little folks have responded nobly to 
■every demand of the war. \\ hen the ap- 
peal was made for the Belgian sufferers 
their contribution was among the first to 
go, when the drive for the Red Cross was 
launched, they and their teachers added fif- 
ty-one names to the membership roll ; and 
now that the necessity for more warm cloth- 
ing at the front has become imperative, they 
come forward wdth a .stock of “knit-goods” 
that would be a credit to a school of twice 
the size. They have this year, had the ben- 
efit of the direction of Mrs. Pope, herself 
prominent in Red Cross work and skilled 
in the art of knitting, and this accounts in 
a measure for the large production of knit- 
ted articles noted in another column. But 
underlying all and most beautiful of all, is 
the intense interest of our children in the 
boys on the fighting line, and their great 
anxiety to do everything in their power to 
make them comfortable and to increase their 
efficiency in the war that has been forced 
upon them. 


GAIN OR LOSS 

The superintendence of the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf, so long and so success- 
fully held by Mr. R. D. Dobbins, goes, at 
the beginning of the next scholastic year, 
to Mr. R. W. Hall, a gentleman residing at 
Clinton in that state. The position of sup- 
erintendent is, of course, the one of highest 
importance in a school for children deprived 
of their hearing, and it is one requiring es- 
pecial abilities and a long, preliminary ex- 
perience and training in the work, and there 
appears to be a little questioning, especial- 
ly among the deaf of the state as to w'hether 
the new inc\|mbei^t has the particular fitness 
that is necessary. TheVircumstance that 
the change was ajjproved by the senate only 
“after , a stiff opposition and by a majority 
of but one vote” suggests that there were 
a number in that body who doubted whether 
Mr. Hall’s experience in the Vital Statistics 
Department was such as to especially fit 
him for the new position, or w'hether the 
circumstance that “in making the nomina- 
tion the Executive was guided solely by 
personal or i)olitical preference” was a rea- 
son sufficiently weighty to warrant, the 
change ; especially, considering the fact that 
there was not the slightest criticism of the 
.present incuml^ent’s administration. 


THOSE SIGNS 

Our Philadelphia correspondent always 
was reminiscential. The instruction he 
got in signs recalls a period of now' somt: 
forty years ago. We happened to be pre- 
sent upon the occasion to which he refers, 
when he laughed himself to tears, and re- 
member with perfect vividness the merry 
chuckle of the little Dutchman at each sign, 
every one of which was to him a “monkey- 
shine” that excited to the full his ri.sibles. 
Since that the “sign” has disappeared al- 
most altogether from the school-room ; and 
yet, they did not hurt our correspondent 
much, for he has a use of speech and writ- 
ten language, and a genreal scope of in- 
telligence today that leaves him w'ith few 
i>eers among the deaf of our land. 


PROGRESS 

The legislature, owdng to war conditions 
and the enormous expense of building at 
the present time, refused, at its last meet- 
ing, almost every application made by state 
institutions for increased accomodations. 
They considered however, the $40,000 w'e 
returned to the state treasury last year and 
made an exception of us, awarding us $25,- 
000 for the purchase of a new site and a 
similar amount for a building. As the cot- 
tage plan has been decided upon, the new 
structure will l)e a cottage of the most 
modern design, and w'hen it is completed 
probably twenty or twenty-five of our pupils 
will move into it. The new building will 
be follow'ed, as rapidly as funds are obtain- 
able, by others ; so that another half decade 
is likely to find us with a completely up-to- 
date school “far from the madding crowd. 


VANISHED HANDS 

The shuttle that tveaves the shroud flies: 
quickly indeed, never moving faster for mere 
prominent in the education of the deaf than 
during the past twelvemonth. The list had’ 
become a long one prior to the incoming: 
year Since that tiffie there have been ad- 
ded the names of John E. Ray, Zenas F. 
Westervelt and Abel S. Clark. All had been 
crowned with many years of good service 
and of all the men now holding high posi- 
tions,jJn the work, none have borne more 
honored names than they. 

The first of them to pass to the great 
beyond was Mr. Ray, who ceased his labors 
on the 19th of January after a period of 
forty years in his chosen work. He began 
as a teacher in the school at Raleigh, N. C.,.. 
remaining there, in that capacity for a 
period of ten years. At the end of this time 
he accepted the superintendency of the Col- 
orado School, which he resigned to take the 
head of the Kentucky School, afterwards 
returning to the field of his first labors, 
where he has held the position of superin- 
tendent for the past twenty-one years. 

The second to leave us since the first of 
lanuary has been Air. Zenas F. Westervelt,. 
Superintendent of the Western New York 
Institute for Deaf-AIutes, who passed away 
on the 17th of February at his home in Ro- 
chester, aged sixty-nine. Air. AVestervelt 
helped to found the school of which he was 
Superintendent and had been at its head 
since the year 1876. He had previously 
been an instructor at the Fanwood Institu- 
tion, at Wa.shington Heights, New York, 
he went to Rochester at the suggestion of 
Air. and Mrs. Perkins, the parents of a deaf 
child who was i)eing instructed by Miss- 
Mary Nodine, whom he afterwards married. 
Air. Westervelt was an ardent advocate of 
manual spelling and this was the principal 
method of communication at his school. 

The third to leave us was Mr. Abel Clark 
who ceased his labors on the 14th of March. 
.Although never having attained a superin- 
tendency, he left an impress upon the work 
(,f educating the deaf that any superinten- 
dent might be proud of. Air. Clark took a 
position in the Hartford school in 1867 im- 
mediately upon his graduation at Yale Col- 
lege. and maintained his connection there 
uninterruptedly, until 1815, a period of 48 
years. Mr. Clark was the author of a work 
on English and American Literature for the 
Deaf and has written numerous articles for 
the Annals, all of vital interest to the deaf 
and those engaged in their education. 

There are few left of the “Old Guard,” 
and, at the present rate, the places which 
now know these few soon shall know them 
no more forever. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. of Phil- 
adelphia makes no distinction in selecting 
its employes, between the deaf and the hear- 
ing. It already has fifty deaf hands, and, 
its experience has been such that it has 
room for more, providing that they are of the 
same high character as those now with them. 
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i SCHOOL and CITY | 


Eastertide. 

The vernal equinox. 

Our robins are building. 

Spring is here in all its glory. 

arbles, tops, pussy and ball hold the stage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanders were visitors Sunday a 
week. 


The baseball teams are in hard practice for the 
.spring drive. 

Frank Madsen’s brothers Ralph and Harry have 
both been drafted. 

.A.nna Robinson wishes to be a man so that 
she could go to war. 

Miss Koehler and Joseph Pingatore each had 
a birthday on the 26th. 


A party of the tots took a long hike up the Del- 
aware with Mr. Walker on Friday. 

Safely through the “cold spell” and without losing 
a day on account of shortage of coal. 


Esther For.snian fears that “if the war lasts much 
longer the wxmld will come to an end.” 


We are all awaiting anxiously the decision of the 
Board as to the location of our new school. 

W e are all more than pleased to have Jessie Cast- 
erline and Catherine Rrigantie with us again. 

Esther W’oelper and Marion .'Kpgar are think- 
ing very strongly of taking a college course. 

Between the ashes and the snow our little horse 
has had to work over-time during the past w'inter. 


Miss Wrigley don’t have to “jump” centre. 
She just reaches up and her opponent hasn’t a 
■“look-in.” 


Two of the little girls stood on the lawn a long 
time on the afternoon of the 21st watching for spring 
to come. 


Miss Cory planted a number of hills of peanuts a 
few days ago. They are '• already coming up finely 
and Miss Cory looks forward to a large crop in 
the fall. 

Not the least enjoyable feature of the evening 
our girls played basketball was the big plate of 
ice-cream they were treated to, after the game 
was over. 

As we entered Susie Nosanow's schoolroom yes- 
terday, she was singing: 


“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes us healthy, wealthy and wise.” 



WILLIAM D. HUNT 


.•\ssistaiu Instructor in W^ood-w'orking 


Walton Morgan’s interest in his work as assistant 
engineer and mechanic never flags. He thinks it 
would just suit him to have charge of the plant of 
some school or institution. 

Esther Forsman received, .as a present, a short 
time ago, a piece of fine all-wool dress-goods, such 
as could scarce be bought now at any price, and has 
made of it a beautiful dress for herself. < 

The lawns, so long deserted, are now, during 
all play hours, the glad resort of our hoys and 
girls, romping in glee and with hearts full of 
joy, at being liberated from their long winter’s 
confinement. 

Michael Uhrin found two little baby kittens 
near the stable, on Thursday. He put them on 
the porch in. the sunshine, and gave them every 
attention, biit the poor little things died in spite 
of all his care. 

f Our picture entertainment on Saturday evening 
was one of the very best we have ever had. We 
had the manufacture of pottery and cut-glass; 
the Pathe weekly, and the story of the Prince 
and the Pauper. 

The children are not waiting for a meeting of 
(he Literary Society to debate the question as to 
which is the better location for a school for the 
deaf, an urban or suburban one; but are debating it 
every day. 

Communications have been sent by Mr. Walker 
to a number of the U. S. Senators and Members 
of Congress, regarding the Department for the 
Deaf in the Bureau of Labor, and he already has a 
number of answers promising every assistance. 

Charles Otis who was, for some time, one of Mr. 
Newcomb's assistants here at the school, underwent 
a serious operation at St. Francis Hospital on Satur- 
day, and his life was. for a time, despaired of ; but 
he is coming around all right now, and hopes to be 
out soon. 


“Talks about Authors” is, to Catherine Mary 
Tierney, one of the most interesting, books she 
has ever read. 

The pupils in Mr. Sharp’s class take a great deal 
of interest in the cineraria which is growing on 
his window sill. 

The Midgets met with their first defeat on 
Wednesday evening, having previously won thirteen 
consecutive games. 

The swings and teters are again in commission 
and the little folks are enjoying them to the full 
these fine crisp days. 

We have had a number of little folks in the in- 
firmary, lately, each for a few days, suffering 
from “Liberty Measles.” 

Sections of the garden have been assigned to the 
teachers desiring to have truck patches this sum- 
mer, and work will begin at once. 

Philip Hughes says he may be ever so tired 
when he goes to bed; but he never fails to pray 
for his mother’s complete recovery. 

Our fringe-trees are no more. A recent nor’ 
wester snapped both of them off at the root, and 
the boys relegated them to the dump. 

The lecture-course at the Y. M. C. A. was at- 
tended by most of our teachers, as were also the 
concerts of the Monday Musical and the Arion 
■Glee. 

The new stereopticon and the Underwood-Un- 
derwood pictures are a great delight to the 
lower classes, and a fine means of instruction to 
them. 

Some good fairy, or possibly some “mere man,” 
has presented Miss Cornelius with a beautiful 
azalea, which all the girls are enjoying as much 
as she. 


Mr, Hunt, whose picture we present herewith, 
is now in charge of our wood-working depart- 
ment, having been appointed to the position upon 
the departure of Mr. Butterweek for “the front’" 
in September last. He and his boys have made 
a large number of new pieces and done a vast 
amount of repairing since that time, and Mr. Hunt 
has, by his assiduity in his work and by his 
painstaking attention to his pupils, made hini- 
.self a valued member of our present corps of 
industrial instructors. 


Joseph Pingatore says 1 .^^na Robinson 

likes angling. We wonder what he means. He 
also says that Pliihp Hug’.cs is a vehement base- 
Irall player. 

We have four lieai 'iiul bird-houses entered in the 
competion for t’le ( rizes that have been offered by 
Commissioner Burk, two of which certainly look 
like winners. 

Mary Fiegel and Margaret McCloud were the 
first to point out the returning robin this year, 
and each received a big apple, the annual reward 
offered for the discovery. 

The Janitor of the Carroll Robbins School just 
over the way, fell from a third story window, a 
few- days ago. and was badly injured. He is still 
in the hospital. 

Pupils are having their own troubles with Palmer 
penmanship methods, but they are gradually develop- 
ing “a good hand” and we are going to have some 
fine penmen ere long. 

John and George Piaceski. Willie Dixon, and 
John Gronkowski helped with a moving the first 
of the month and' each made the snug little 
amount of four dollars. 


Miss Rosamond Wright who has held a posi- 
tion with us since last fall resigned the middle of 
the month to take a much needed rest. Her 
place is being filled temporarily by Mrs. Markley 
who takes to the academic work as if “to the 
manor born.” 

Our friends w’ill hardly know us when they 
call hereafter; for our teacher’s sitting room has 
become a dining-room, our superintendent’s office 
has become a teachers’ sitting room and our old 
center dining room has become the superinten- 
qent’s office. 5 

While using the buz saw on Tuesday Mr. Hunt 
met with quite a serious accident. In some manner- 
the index finger of his right hand w'as caught by 
the rapidly revolving saw and was so badly lacer- 
ated that it had to be amputated between the- 
second and third joints. 

'-rl 

The pretty little opossum that Mr. Sharp brought 
from the countO', has disappeared. He put him in 
a small room on the basement to sleep, a few 
evenings ago, and when he went for him the next 
morning he had “vanished into thin air.” There 
was no hole or aperature of any kind in the roon* 
and there is quite a mystery about his disappear- 
ance. 

The game in our gyni., on Tuseday evening, be- 
tween our Girls’ Five and the Y. W. C. A. was 
a hummer, and it was only the la.st five minutes 
that decided the winner. Had the weights been the- 
same there would have been a different story, but 
our team was outweighed by fifty pounds, and the 
score was 24 to 20 in favor of our visitors. Good 
sportsmanship characterized the playing of both 
teams and the game at all stages, was a pretty, 
scientific contest, and one worth going a long 
W'ay to see. 
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The New Jersey School for the Deaf Red Cross 
Knitting Cluh was organized February first, 1918, 
with a menihership of eight pupils which has since 
increased to twenty. All have the true Red Cross 
spirit and are doing excellent work. We hope the 
boys will soon organize a knitting club and show 
what they can do. 

Long before the organization of the girls' club 
the teachers and eini)loyees of the School were mak- 
ing knitted garments for the Red Cross, special 
record of which was not made. 

Following is a list of the garments knitted by all 
connected with the School covering the period from 
February first to March 15. 

Febru.xkv 1st TO March 15th 


No. Article 

-Vomit 

I 

Pair Wristlets 

Emma •Allen 

1 

Abdominal Band 

Marion .Apgar 

I 

Abdominal Band 

•Mrs. W. 11 . Clayton 

1 

Helmet 

Mrs. W. II. Clayton 


Sweaters 

Miss .Ann D'.Arcy 

3 

.■\btIominal Bands 

.Miss -Ann D'.Arcy 

I 

.\bdominal Band 

Josephine Burzynski 

I 

Pair Wristlets 

Miss Lillian Downs 

-3 

.Abdominal Bands 

Mrs. J. P. Know.les 

2 

Pair Wristlets 

Miss -Alice -Mackic 

I 

Helmet 

Mrs. Emma .Matlack 

I 

-Abdominal Band 

Mrs. Emma .Matlack 

2 

Pair Wristlets 

Airs. Emma .Matlack 

J 

Sweater 

Miss .Anna McLaughlin 

2 

Sweaters 

Miss Alary Morgan 

o 

Helmets 

Miss Mary Morgan 

2 

Pair Wristlets 

Miss Mary Morgan 

1 

Helmet 

Mrs. Laura J. Pope 

2 

.Abdominal Bands 

•Mrs. Laura J. Pope 

2 

Pair Wristlets 

-Mrs. Laura J. Pope 

1 

Pair Socks 

•Mrs. Laura J. Pope 

2 

.Abdominal Bands 

•Mrs. .A. E. Pope 

1 

Pair Wristlets 

•Mrs. .A. E. Pope 

1 

Sweater 

Mrs. G. S. Porter 

2 

Pair Wristlets 

Mrs, G. S. Porter 

J 

.Abdominal Bands 

Mrs. G. S. Porter 

j 

•Abdominal Band 

Miss Ruth Ramshaw 

1 

.Alxlominal Band 

Grace Rae 

I 

.Abdominal Band 

Miss -Anna Robinson 

5 

Pair Wristlets 

Miss Catherine Smyth 

1 

Pair Socks 

Miss Catherine Smyth 

I 

.Abdominal Band 

Olga Samkovitch 

2 

Pair Wristlets 

Miss Mary Tihson 

2 

.Abdominal Bands 

Esther Woelper 

I 

.Abdominal Band 

Miss Mary \Vood 

2 

Pair Wristlets 

Mrs. Geor.ge Wood 

I 

Sweater 

Mrs. George Wood 

1 

Pair Wristlets 

Miss Rosamond Wright 

I 

•Abdominal Band 

Miss Rosamond Wright 

6 

Abdominal Bands 

Miss Dorothy Wrigley 


2 pair 

socks 

i 

.T helmets 


7 sweaters 


2,t pair wristlets 
abdominal bands 

Total 68 knitted articles 


Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over us by the 
supreme ordinance of a paternal guardian and legis- 
lator, who knows us better than we know ourselves, 
as he loves us better too. He that wrestles with us 
strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. — Burke. 


AIR RAIDERS OVER A SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 


We who live in peace and security, far removed, 
as yet, from the sights and sounds of war’s alarms 
have but little conception of w'hat some of our profes- 
sional brethren and sisters and the deaf children 
under their care, beyond the seas, have been and are 
now enduring. The following extract from a letter 
written by a lady teacher in a certain school for the 
deaf in an unfortified town in England, somewhere on 
that part of the coast which is directly in the line of 
the enemy air raiders gives us a glimpse of the kind 
of experiences our colleagues over there are meeting 
with at the hands of the gentle Hun. When we say 
that the town is unfortified we mean that it has no 
permanent fortifications to invite attack. The guns 
mentioned in the letter are anti-aircraft artillery. 
The letter, which is dated October 14, 1917, has been 
passed by the censor so we feel at liberty' to publish it ; 
Dear : 

I don't know how' many times I have intended to 
answer y'our letter and something prevented it. 
However, I have a nice quiet Sunday evening to my- 
self so unless we have an air raid 1 hope to get it 
done tonight. Tell I have no wounded sol- 
diers to be kind to now as they have all left 

and gone to quieter spots. Was it not tiresome on the 
very night we returned we had an air raid, also on 
the two following nights, so we had a welcome home 
which was quite unsolicited and undesired! 

Nights in the corridors, even though you know you 
are practically safe, are very uncomfortable and one 
cannot help wondering how other people are getting on 
and if the beasts are being kept at sea by our gun fire. 

We had a very trying ten days during the last moon 
when the alarm siren went no less than eleven times, 
and our guns were in action on seven occasons. 
Nine nights out of ten was really too much and we 
began to feel a bit worn out. They came with such 
regularity' about the same time that we termed them 
the “Berlin Express!” Sometimes “Emma and Hor- 
atio” were letting fly at them before wx; got into our 
sand-bagged corridors where all the windows are 
sand-bagged and boarded tip in a really scientific 
manner. It is more comfortable than a dugout and 
competent authorities say quite as safe. 

One night, in spite of the splendid gunnery on this 
coast, one of the wretches succeeded in getting ov'er 
the coast line and she “gave us beans” as the boys 
say. Several bombs fell close to us and .seemed to 
make the corridors heave like an earthquake. I am 
thankful to say everyone behaved splendidly and al- 
though there were some pale faces no one made any' 
fuss. If the Germans could have seen us it would 
not have afforded them any satisfaction for there 
were no signs of terror although our hearts were 
beating pretty fast, at least I know mine was. We 
came off well as we only had a few panes of glass 
broken. A good deal of glass was smashed in the 
town which gives the place a somewhat dilapidated 
look, but otherwise it looks pretty ntuch the same as 
it did. 

The Board thought of sending us away and getting 
another place not in the front line of action, but 
after a special meeting they decided to let us remain 
for the present, giving any'one who is nervous the 
option of leaving at once but 1 don't think any are 
going to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Two of our masters have made the supreme sacri- 
fice and one of our instructors has been missing since 
April, so we fear he too has gone. Our staff will be 
sadly- depleted when all is over. — Ml. Airy World. 


No pain, no palm ; no thorns, no throne ; no gall, 
110 glory'; no cross, no crown, — Williatti Penn. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF RED CROSS KNITTING CLUB. 


The Bird Houses that won First Prize in competition with other schools. The 
Pupils who made them are shown in the picture with their tecaher, Mr. Hunt 


Gunner Thomas Rodwell, enlisted with the 69th 
Battery in July, 1916, and has been somewhere 
in France since September, 1916. Now clerk in 
First Divisional Headquarters. Formerly Super- 
intendent of the Saskatchewan School for the 
Deaf and teacher at the Minnesota and Belleville 
schools. Also taught in the deaf schools at Glas- 
gow, Scotland and Doncaster, England. 


What is difficulty? Only a word indicating the 
degree of strength requisite for accomplishing parti- 
cular ol)jects: a mere notice of the necessity for 
exertion: a bugbear to children and fools; only a 
mere stimulus to men . — Samuel Warren. 
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NADFRATIT 


I WAS ONCE A KNOCKER TOO! 

<The following poem is fact, not fancy, being a 
personal, if painful confession of the author.) 

^‘I am no fool,” 1 used to say, 

"I’ll never, never be a Frat! 

That silly scheme Gib aims to play 
Will soon be dead as C;esar’s cat. 

We deaf can’t buck the Old Line gents 

Although they soak us good and hard; 

The Frat costs less by many cents — 

But Gib can't bilk this blasted bard.” 

I said that ten years past — but, oh, 

The feeble Frat did greater grow! 

”1 do not need insurance NOW,” 

I told the organizer guy; 

■“I'm husky as a Texas cow — 

li>ost see aught green within my eye?” 

Soon after that I almost drowned. 

Was struck by train and trolley car. 

My prize-ring championship was crowned 
With broken ril>s — and marks that mar. 

I got not one blamed cent for that 
Because, poor fool, I was no Frat. 

■“But don’t buy Frat insurance YET,” 

In folly I advised my friends. 

■“You’ll live a hundred years, I’ll bet - 
Join just before life’s journey ends.” 

They cashed-in sudden, one by one, — 

The burly Wade with beetling brow'. 

The artless Alex full of fun. 

Chess champion Smith;— where are they now? 
Frat coin their widow's could not claim. 
Somehow I feel a bit to blame. 

So now, whene’er 1 ask some rake 
To join our greater F. S. D., 

It does not give me bellyache 

His pessimistic spasm to see: 

I call to mind the long ago 

When I was also young and dense 
(.An absurd dunce. I’d brag and blow 
And fancy 1 was talking sense.) 

My early folly much I rue — 

For 1 w'as once a knocker too! 

WISFI someone would write a truthful. 
I fearless, easy-to-understand article on con- 
ditions at the Head Offices of our National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf.” is a remark I 
have often heard in different sections of the 
country. I often wished the same, myself — little 
suspecting the great god Chance would delegate 
that duty to my miserable, rheumatic, rented 
typewriter. But Chance so willed, and the several 
thousand members of the N. F. S. D. (and the 
several thousand more who will become members 
anon) are herewith favored with the truthful im- 
pressions of an outsider — the Portland, Oregon, 
delegate to th^ Grand Division Conclave sched- 
uled for Phil'idelphia. July i to 6, next. 

There appears to be an impression that the 
Grand Officers have “soft snaps” at large salaries; 
that they have unlimited opportunities to “put 
something over” on the various Divisions — and 
will if not carefully watched. This atmosphere 
of unfraternal distrust finally began to undermine 
my inborn belief that most men are naturally 
honest and sincere (excepting only those accurs- 
ed Impostors) so 1 welcomed a several months 
sojourn in Chicago to make a quiet investigation. 

To my surprise the Grand Officers answered 
all questions w'ith a readiness that carried convic- 
tion. digging up proof on all points 1 w’as dispos- 
ed to argue. First as to having “soft snaps.” the 
reduction in initiation fees last fall started a drive 
that has necessiated both Grand and Assistant 
Grand Secretaries Fiancis P. Gibson and Edward 
M. Rowse working overtime three to five nights a 
week, sometimes as late as midnight. The “large 
salaries” proved to be only as much a^ any deaf 
man can earn as wages in any line of skilled 
labor; for their overtime they receive not one 
cent extra — where the laborer would almost 
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double his wages at time and a half. “Putting 
something over” is impossible; they are not free 
agents, a carbon copy of every important letter 
being mailed daily to Grand President .Anderson 
who is Presideiit in fact as well as in name. The 
Grand Trustees (one minister, one bank clerk 
and one bookkeeper in a large mercantile house) 
audit their books monthly; these books are also 
audited once a year by an actuary and by the 
state insurance department examiner. The Grand 
Treasurer has a responsible position with a large 
hearing insurance company so is^posted on all the 
latest developments in tile insurance field. His 
■,vork on the N. F. S. D. accounts averages ten 
nights a month — it would take him twice as long 
were he not an expert examiner in the underwrit- 
ing department of the New Jersey Insurance Co. 

With the exception of Grand President Harry 
C. Andersoti all the above reside in Chicago, 
which makes it easier and cheaper to do business. 
President Anderson is an official in an Indiana- 
polis bank, where he is accounted an expert in 
giving financial advice. Although he is paid by 
the N. F. S. D. only for his official work he gives 
advice on making investments which would other- 
wise cost the Society a lot of money to secure. 
That his advice is sound may be seen by the fact 
that since his election nearly six years ago the 
Society has not lost one cent through bad invest- 
ments. In iyi2 we had a reserve of only $23,000 
while today it amounts to $130,000 — or six times 
more. As the Illinois State Examiners say, “The 
books and records of the Society are kept in an 
intelligible manner and comprehensive in detail, 
and its affairs are well and economically manag- 
ed.” 

Secretaries Gibson and Rowse make an admir- 
able team,— patient, smiling hail-fellow's-well-met ; 
the former is a “common deef-moot” like you 
and I, the latter studied aw'hile at Harvard Lfni- 
versity, then graduated from Gallaudet College. 
Their experience in the office work may be com- 
puted as a $30,000 asset to the Society — which 
stands for the mistakes and loss of time which 
w'ould be occasioned by anybody taking their 
places and “learning the ropes;” and on this 
count alone they should have life jobs so long 
as the Society grows and prospers. They are 
the only officials giving all their time and atten- 
tion to the N. F. S. D. (the other officials attend- 
ing to their duties as a sort of “side line”). .An 
eighteen-year old stenographer, the daughter of 
a Cincinnati Frat. serves as stenographer, phone- 
answerer. errand girl, interpeter for hearing visi- 
tors, etc., etc., having recently been engaged. 
Even so the volume of business translated daily 
in room 301, 2i North La Salle Street, is far too 
great for two men and a girl to handle in an 
eight hour day. Rowse devotes most of his 
time to the bothersome problems necessiated by 
the varying insurance laws of the various states 
of the Union, digging up facts and figures, filling 
out blank forms, swearing before a notary (and 
possibly swearing at divers other times and 
places), picking out whatever items he deems 
may be serviceable for their beautifully printed 
and brilliantly edited monthly magazine, and in 
general is busy as Sehol. -Aside from the regular 
reports, collections, and routine letters from div- 
isions. there are dozens of other pieces of mail, 
on an average of ten a day being important letters 
requiring careful study and consultation. ; /Gibson 
generally answ'ers these himself. .AncLthe amount 
of mail from individual Praters! “Thayt would 
not b'; so bad,” reflected Gibson the other day, 
ruefully eying two desks, three chairs, and a 
w'ire wastebasket all heaped with unopened mail. 
“That would not be so bad only many of the 
members regard me as their counsellor and con- 
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fidant, telling me their private troubles and per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. .Advising and cheer- 
ing them up is not part of the work 1 am paid 
to do, but having been an ‘under dog’ myself 
once, 1 know how they feel; besides we are all 
brothers, so I try to help them all I can. Of 
course this puts me still further behind in my 
work and makes night labor imperative. Say. 
Jimmie, I’ll bet some folks have told you what 
a ’soft snap' Gib has. haven’t they? You need 
not look so blamed innocent; tell the truth. Well, 
just look at this! 1 wish some of the lucky guys 
that call my job a ’political plum’ could tackle it 
just one day. that’s all.” 

I used to think I knew what real work was, 
teaching school all day, writing for three or four 
magazines and newspapers at night, editing the 
Washingtonian, bossing the Impostor Bureau and 
getting eleven state laws enacted in three years; 
in addition to being a kind (?) and loving hus- 
band and father to the sweetest little woman on 
earth and an Eugenic prize-winner — but all that 
W'as child’s play to what Gibson and Rowse con- 
tend with. If any well-meaning but misguided 
friend at Philadelphia tries to shove me into an 
early grave by nominating me for Caesar’s toga, 
that friend w'ill be committing downright suicide. 

Speaking as an individual, and not as the 
booster of any clique or political ring, I would 
suggest all the present officers be reelected at a 
substantial increase in salary. .At the Omaha 
Conclave three years ago, when salaries were 
fixed, there were hut 1,081 members. Today there 
are 3,376 which should mean some 3.300 members 
at the time of the July Conclave. That means 
the membership has almost doubled in three 
years — which in turn means the work has almost 
doubled while salaries have remained stationary 
despite the increased cost of living. The good 
work of our officers merits recognition; when men 
sacrifice personal comfort for a principle they 
should not lose thereliy. .A fair allotment for the 
work, making provision for a still greater in- 
crease in the next three years, would be a fifty 
per cent increa.se in all salaries of the Grand 
Officers. There are some who may suggest that 
all salaries be exactly doubled, in accordance 
with the doubled membership and the excellent 
show'ing of the Society — a showing, in its annual 
valuation (its ability to pay w'hat it promises), 
nearly at the top of the entire fraternal field. 
Business is bu.siness. 

We will discuss it fully at Philadelphia. 

We must protect the men who protect our 
protection. .* 

I used to fancy Gibson’s job 
Was what we low-brows style a “snap.”' 
Esconced above the vulgar mob 
With naught to do but nod and nap: '' 

I used to envy him his ease — 

One hundred dollars, lucky fish. 

His monthly stipend, if you please! 1 

1 wished for that! I have my wish! 

I’m earning more than Gibson is, — 

.And I knock off each day at five — 

But Gib must bend his back to biz. 

Must hustle, bustle, frj' and frizz 
’Till midnight on the latest drive. 

“It is said that each minister of the Turkish 
Cabinet has a deaf-mute secretary, chosen to fill 
the position to keep important secrets from being 
told to the world outside. You may well picture 
the cabinet discussions, each minister at the end 
spelling in the manual alphabet to his deaf secre- 
tary only the brief note he wishes on record. — 
Ephphata. 

In these days of censorship and secrecy this 
plan should commend itself to the war officials. 
The writer reserves for his own the post of 
secretary of the dictator of linesmen in the wire- 
less telegraph service. 
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SONS OF DEAF PARENTS IN THE 
WAR SERVICE 


JOSEPH AND FRANK LA LONDE 
Sons of Mr. and Mrs. La Londe, well known deaf 
residents of Oswego, N. Y. 


Harry H. McLachan, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
H. McLachan, of Detroit, Michigan, was appoint- 
ed a general inspector of artillery munitions for 
the government some time ago. He was presi- 
dent of his class and was graduated with high 
honor from the Flint high school, Michigan, June 
24th, 1911. He was a favorite among the students 
and a very fine boy. He studied medicine at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, for three years. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 
When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there ! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun. 

She called her eagle-bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Flag of the brave, thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of hope and triump high ! 

W'hen speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line conies gleaming on, 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Flas dimmed the glistening bayonet, 

Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance. 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given. 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

.And all thy hues were horn in heaven. 
Forever float that .standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
VV’ith Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

-And Freedom's banner streaming o’er us? 

— Josefih Rodman Drake. 


THE SILE-NT WORKER 


HERBERT WICKLINE TUCKER 
Seaman U. S. S. Iowan. Somewhere on the briny 
deep. Aged ?o, son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. 
Tucker, of Richmond, 'Va. 


TO MLLE. PITROIS 

1 am taking this means to learn if j ou have re- 
ceived several leters and a package, the content.s 
of vliich was wrapped in a small American flag. 
I have just sent you a letter in response to your 
appeal for help for the deaf-mute war sufferers, 
and I hope it may reach you. If not, and 3 'ou 
get this message, please inform me at once, and 
refer matter of draft from me to you through 
Citizen’.s: Trust aitd Saving Bank. Los .Anegels, 
Cal.. U .S. -A., to one of j-our banks. 

HOWARD L. TERRR 

I*. S. Your exchange is on Comptoir at. Dr. 
Ifscompte. H. T. 


The peacemakers shall be called the sons of God, 
who came to make peace between God and man. 
What then shall the sowers of discord be called, but 
the children of the evil? And what must they look 
dor hut their father’s portion? — .St. Bernard. 

When we are in the company of sensible men, we 
•ought to be doubl_v cautious of talking too much, lest 
we lose two good things, their good opinion and our 
own improvetnent : for what we have to say we 
Tenow. hut what they have to .say we know not. — 
Colton. 


TOO MUCH SMITH! 

The other day Dr. Smith received a money order 
that made him smile. It was addressed to J. L. 
Smith, it was sent by .A. P. Smith, and it was signed 
by postmaster J. R. Smith. Quite a family affair !— 
Minnesota Companion. 

He who sedulously attends, pointedh’ asks, calmly 
speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when he has no 
niore to say, is in possession of some of the best re- 
quisites of man. — Lavatcr, 


LAURENT GALLAUDET TUCKER 
Troop D, First Squadron, Virginia Cavalry. 
McClellan, Aniston, Ala. Aged 21 years. Son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Tucker, Richmond, Va. 


A. L. Pack Photo. 

FRANK LA LONDE 
U. S. S. “Black Hawk” 


.4. L. Pack Photo. 

JOSEPH LA LONDE 
U. S. S. Granite State 
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Letters From 


Camp Sheridan, Care Y. M. C. A. 

Montgomery, Aiwv., Jan. 17, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. Porter : — Greetings for a Happy New 
Y'ear and a full measure of success. Enclosed you 
will find some pictures. I suppose you will be sur- 
prised to find that I am in the Y. M. C. A. war service, 
stationed at Camp Sheridan. I am the mail clerk 
here and we have plenty of work. We are doing our 
bit by accepting very small salaries to help the coun- 
try unselfishly, but strange to say my “small salary” 
is larger than I ever got in Trenton. The prospects 
■of advancement are far greater as the men here are 
all college students, or graduates, and are doctors, 
Ph.D's., and ministers, while others are insurance men 
■or manufactures : .so you see these are men worth 
knowing. I am the first deaf man in the whole inter- 
national Y. M. C. war work and got in with the 
jgreat help of two secretaries in Cincinnati. I have 
the laugh on you, dear Mr, Porter, for I have plenty 
of good food ; plenty of coal, clothes, etc., while I 
suppose my friends in Trenton are worrying about 
coal and food, etc. I had three silver fillings in my 
teeth free by the army dentists and saved more than 
^10.00. I la ! ha ! ha ! 

The weather here is warm, but cool at night. 
There is no snow here, and it is hard for me to 
believe when T read the northern papers that it is so 
cold where you are. 

I told the Y. M. C. A. officials that I wanted to 
enter the Y. M. C. A. service as an observer, so I 
can lecture to the deaf on tlie war work if I am 
sent to France. I hope to go to France in the spring. 
They accepted me and treated me very respectfully, 
because f was a teacher and professor in a school 
formerly. We were flooded with presents at Christ- 
mas time, and I got more than a dozen different 
things as well as boxes of candy, cake, nuts, etc. 

I saw the grand review of the ,t7th Division on 
December J4 before Major and General T. Neat and 
Governor Cox, of Ohio. We are all from Ohio and 
I came here December t.t. from Cincinnati, 

Well, dear Mr. Porter, I hope you are getting on 
well under the present system and Mrs. Porter also. 
Please remember me to. Mrs. Porter whom I love 
and esteem so highly. She is one of the dearest and 
best deaf people I have ever met. 

T am glad to know that many of iny boys and girls 
are back to school. I feel as if thev were my sons 
aTid daughters, and I was their father. 1 am much 
interested in them and was delighted to hear from 
them by post cards sent me on my birthday, T was 
very much surimised to get them and 1 shall not for- 
get. Thank V^ito Dondiego and Roy Hapward for 
their Xmas cards. 

I was a salesman for the Curtis Publishing Co., 
from Akron to Cincinnati. My adventures and ex- 
periences were extraordinary, and w'hen we sit togeth- 
■er near a warm fireifiace. some day, I will tell you, if 
the U-boats do not torpedo my ship and I do not get 
shot, I shall be down here all winter. ***** 
* * * * * Please remember me to Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Gompers, mv pupils and above all Miss Hall and 
M iss Wood, all of whom are held in high esteem by 
me. r am very busy down here, and can write only 
a few letters. Please show pictures to my boys if 
you care. Good bye, dear Mr, Porter, till we meet 
again. 

Jacksonville, Fla., 
Feb. 14, 1918. 

1 was very glad to get your letter just before 
I left Camp Sheridan for this city, I know you 
will he surprised to know 1 have again trans- 
ferred myself to another place. I am climbing up 
and always take the next highest rung in the 
ladder of success when it is within reach. 

It made me laugh to read of you freezing up 


a Deaf Man in 
War Service 



EDWARD E. RAGNA 



At Camp Johnson, Mr. Ragna can be seen at the 
extreme right in the picture. 


north. We have our windows wide open and 
have a hard time keeping cool. This is the truth. 
It is like summer here and the sun is hot. People 
wear straw hats here now. hut 1 will stick to my 
good old fedora. We economize paper by writ- 
ing on both sides. The St. John’s estuary is over 
a mile wide and it looks more like Long Island 
Sound than anything else. I rode out today* and 
viewed the palatial palaces amid the palms and 
pines, at Ortega Park. It was grand. 

There i;, a band concert on Vemming Park 
green in front of Hotel Windsor, a big hotel, and 
the band plays twice a day. It is surprising to 
see how many people have no work and come to 
listen to the music. It is so hot here I wish I 
was in North Carolina or Virginia. Jacksonville 
looks more like Atlantic City than any other 
place I can remember, but it is more beautiful 


the Y. M. C. A. 


than Atlantic City. One has to hold on to his 
money to be able to stay here long. Rooms 
and board are as cheap as in any other city, but 
the city is crowded and it is very hard to get work. 
There was a parade by the O. U. A. M. holding a 
convention here, and it was the funniest parade 
I ever saw. The marchers w’ere clad in grotes- 
que garb end had many papier-mache horses with 
their legs through the hack of the horses so that 
it looked as if they were riding on horseback. 
One of them rushed at a mule, which was fright- 
ened and almost ran away with its negro driver. 

There were a great many negroes on the car 
returning from Ortega and it was full, but when 
a white lady got on the car. the conductor ordered 
two negroes to get up and give her the seat. 
The negroes resented it, and there was a fight 
in which every white man rushed to help the 
conductor, including the motorman. The negroes 
outnumbered us three to one. but they did not 
dare to fight us. An old white haired man was 
the most vigorous of the white men, and he threw 
the negro combatants off the car. Truly south- 
ern valor and chivalry still lives. It impressed me 
greatly. 

The soldiers in Camp Johnston wear Khaki or 
summer uniforms, not olive drab or winter uni- 
forms. as at Camp Sheridan. The sailors from 
the Naval Reserves wear their white summer uni- 
forms. 

Poor dear .Mr. Porter! It is hard to imagine 
that it is really cold in Trenton when it is so 
hot here. Hope you will come down here with 
Mrs. Porter some time. 

I am sorry I was not here last month when 
Rev. and Mrs. Dantzer were in Florida. Did they 
stay in Jacksonville? 

Will go to .\tlantic Beach and St. -Augustine 
very soon. 1 do not yet know just what I am to 
do here as it is not clear to me. 

I wrote a little humorous book in .Akron, 200 
pages, but am too poor to have it typewritten and 
sent to some publisher. A’ou can use my pictures 
and letter, or anj* pictures or letters. I may ever 
send you. Do not bother to ask my permission. 

I will he very lucky if I ever get to France. 
Every place on board ship is given to a soldier. 
The Y. M. C. .A. men have traveled heretofore on 
Cunard or English liners, hut now the U. S. is 
going to charter all the English steamers she 
can get. so 1 may get left. 

Best wishes to you, dear Mr. Porter, and Mrs. 
Porter. Remember me to my former pupils. 

Your sincere friend, 

Edw.ard E. Ragn a. ' 

[Mr. Ragna is a graduate of the -American School' 
for the Deaf at Hartford, also of the Connecticut 
State -Agricultural College, after which he taught in 
the Maryland and New Jersey Schools for a year 
each. Last fall he went to the great Goodyear Rub- 
ber Works, leaving, after several months, to work 
for the Curtis Publishing Co., as subscription agent 
and it was while traveling that he became interested 
in the A. M. C, A. war sendee. Mr. Ragna talks, 
fluently.] 


There is speaking well, speaking easilv. speaking 
justly and speaking seasonably : It is offending against 
the last, to speak of entertainments before the in- 
digent ; of sound limbs and health before the infirm ; 
of houses and lands l>efore one who has not .so much 
as a dwelling: in a word, to speak of vour prosperity 
before the miserable; this conversatio’n is cruel, and 
the comparison which naturally arises in them be- 
twixt their condition and j'ours is excruciating. Z4* 

Bruy ere. 


The secret of tiring, is to sav evemhing that can 
be .said on the subject. — Voltaire. ■ 
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R. -AJ^XAKDER L. PACK in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Silent Worker takes 
occasion to vent his indignation at the 
use of the word “semi-mute.” He 
considers it an incivility to both the 
user and those spoken of, and gives for his reason, 
that there is no such animal in existence. But Alex- 
ander has presented only one point of view ; I shall 
present another. 

Words are little else than mere conveniences to 
call to mind the ideas or things they are made to 
represent. Take for example the English word “cat.” 
What connection has it with the object it symbol- 
izes? None whatsoever: it merely serves as a mark, 
an English mark, to call that particular object to 
mind. To an Englishman unacquainted with French 
the word “chat” is likely to conjure up the idea of 
a tete-a-tete; and the Italian “gatto” and the Turk- 
ish “qadi” arc to him meaningless : all those words 
correspond to the English “cat.” If our English- 
man wishes another an<l more definite one, he :nay 
coin “meow-animal,” hut oidy at the peril of being 
charged with barbarism ; and should he use “puss” 
or "tabby,” the pedants will then adjudge him puerile. 

To come to the word “semi-mute.” I know of 
no other in present use that denotes a person who 
owes his deafness to sickness or accident, who had 
considerable hearing e.xperience prior to becoming 
so, and therefore retains some ability to speak. You 
may call such a one “an adventitiously deaf per.son” ; 
but so far from having a word we have a phrase. 
The expres.sion is too circuitous and too cumbersome; 
we want to l)e brief, we w'ant a word — where is it? 
Nowhere, unless indeed it is “semi-mute.” 

It is not a question of the word sounding right 
bu< of scnriKg its purl>osc. We are constantly using 
words that have lost their original meaning. The 
word “person,” for one, originally meant an actor’s 
mask. It is a compound of the Latin words “per” 
(meaning tbroughl and “sonare” (to sound) ; some- 
thing to speak through, .^gain, we may place two 
words in the crucible of the mind and lo ! we have 
another with different properties and unlike its 
parents. You will plea.se observe that a “gentle- 
man” is not always a gentle man. Possibly, lie may 
be a German agent. But let me dissect the word 
“semi-mute.” 

“Semi" is not only used to denote “half” but also 
“liartly” and “imperfectly.” The word “mute” has 
a special as well as a general sense. Mr. Pach uses 
it interchangeably with “dumb"; that is, in its gen- 
eral sense, that is. for “inability to speak.” Now' 
let us consider its special sense. I turn to my big 
dictionary and observe: “One is silent who does not 
speak ; one is dumb who cannot ; one is mute who 
is held hack’ from Speaking.’’ Mute then does not 
necessarily mean inability to speak. But suppose 
W'c take it for such, that is, take it for “inability to 
speak,” the prefixing to it of the word "semi,” how- 
ever. gives it a negative effect. But enough to this 
yiedantic stuff. 

There arc two classes of deaf pcr.sons — the con- 
-geuitaf deaf and the adventitious deaf ; in popular 
“language we call them deaf-mutes and semi-mutes. 

. As to the hard of hearing, it is difficult to classify 
•them as bearing or as deaf. If you .speak loud they 
Sre hearing; if you speak low they are deaf. A 
deaf-mute, if his vocal organs are uninjured and 
intact, may acquire some sort (an artificial sort) 
of speaking ability after years and years of patient 
application, years that could have been otherwise 
devoted to learning a trade; and then with all his 
speech training find himself unable to equal a soap- 
Ix'x orator. As aids to the acquirement of speech all 
the other senses put together cannot equal the sense 
of hearing. Indeed, a person who speaks, though he 
never had any hearing experience, is like one who 
roams strange lands w-ithout the help of a guide. 



A semi-mute ( I beg to insist that there is such an 
animal) has the advantage of some hearing experi- 
ence prior to becoming deaf. This not only enables 
him to speak better than his fellow the deaf-mute, 
but to belie much of the credit the pKire oralists claim 
for themselves. If Mr. Pach insists that there is no 
such animal as a semi-mute, I must then add that 
neither does a centaur exist. We may however use 
this last word in a poetical or satirical way. I shall 
give one instance of how it may be used — 

If all the schools for the deaf are purely oral ones 
and all the teachers deaf, it is safe to say they will 
give centaur results. A deaf teacher may prove 
skilful at regulating lip movements, but never so at 
regulating the voice. Oralism is divided into speech 
and speech reading. The deaf teacher, using the 
oral method, will perform the man part right and 
the horse part w'rong, 

I have great respect for Mr. Pach. He is one of 
the Old Guard who have long presented a formid- 
able front against the encroachments of pure oralism. 
Had it not been for the Old Guard, the followers of 
Heinecke wouhl now be vindicating their master's 
claim that "it is sjieech only which, fully compre- 
hended, contains and expresses the movements of 
the soul. Every other means of communication is 
dead.” These followers of Heinecke, unable to make 
this doctrine square with fact, have contented them- 
selves in overrunning the deaf schools. In the same 
manner as Frederick the Great, w'ithout any warn- 
ing. overran Saxony, and the present Kaiser who 
overran Belgium, they overran the school which the 
good Abbe De I’Epee founded ; and to all appear- 
ances they intend to continue this overrunning busi- 
ness until pau-oralism is crowned. 

As to the combined system, it includes oralism 
under its fold and makes for it the same generous 
allowance as for all the other methods. It counten- 
ances liberty', but not license. 

Mrs. Robert C. Heller was tendered a birthday' 
party on Saturday evening March i6th last, at her 
home, 820 E. State St. The Hellers were formerly 
of Lambertville, and have been living here in Trenton 
for only a few' months. 

Considering the fact that they are mere learners, 
the pupils in the printing office of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf do remarkably well. The typo- 
graphical appearance of the Silent Workek would 
do credit to many an office full of experts. Even 
then errors will be in evidence. Probably you have 
heard the .story of a certain edition of the Bible that 
went threugh the scrutinous eyes of half a dozen 
learned proof-readers ; after publication a small boy 
read it and found an error on the nrst page. Again, 
you may have heard of a certain clerk in the employ- 
ment of the Government who, in copying a section 
of a tariff bill enumerating what articles should be 
admitted free of duty, made “all foreign fruit plants” 
read "all foreign fruit, plants” : the mere insertion 
of a comma resulted in a blunder that cost Uncle 
Sam $2,000,000. 

In my contribution of last month I find “and of 
justice” transformed into “end of justice,” and the 
word “certainty" spelled "certaintly.” I also find 
the head and body of one of my items missing and 
only the tail present ; 1 mean the item that Iregins 
or rather ends with “But, sir, 1 have no patience, 
etc.” But after all, these matters are not so serious 
as those of the small l»y and the government clerk. 

Despair makes a despic.able figure, and descends 
from a mean original. 'Tis the offspring of fear, of 
laziness and impatience ; it argues a defect of spirit 
and resolution, and often times of honesty too. I 
would not despair, unless I saw misfortune recorded 
in the book of fate, and signed and sealed by neces- 
sity. — Collier. 

Where Christ brings His cross. He brings His pre- 
sence ; and where He is, none are desolate, and there 
is no room for despair. — Mrs. Browning. 

He is the truly courageous man who never des- 
ponds. — Confucius. 


JAMES H. LOGAN 

On Sunday, December 9, 1917, James H. Logaw 
died at the Bellevue Hospital of pneumonia, after 
two days of illness. 

It was generally known that he had not been itt 
robust health for the past tvi'O or three years, and 
that the winters were particularly hard on him, but 
his sudden demise was a shock to those who best 
knew him. Fie was seventy-four years of age and 
the severe weather just at that time hastened the- 
end no doubt. 

A very interesting service for the dead was held 
at an undertaking establishment on the North Side, 
Wednesday evening, December 12th. A large num- 
ber of deaf and hearing people were present, Mrs. 
Rose Chestnut interpreting for the deaf. 

James H. I.ogan was born in Allegheny City, now 
North Side Pittsburgh, where he spent the greater 
part of his life. He lost his bearing at the age of 
four years. Fie was sent to the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf at Philadelphia at an early age.. 
After graduating there he entered Gallaudet College- 
where he took his degree in i869--r-the first class to- 
leave that Institution. The college later conferred 
upon him the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Science, the latter at the Golden Jubilee, 1914. 

Mr. Logan secured a position as teacher in the- 
Illinois Institution where he remained until called 
to Pittsburgh in 1875 by Dr, Brown, founder of this 
Institution. After one year in the Pittsburgh Day 
School, and when the school had been established 
at Turtle Creek, Mr. Logan became its first principal, 
where he remained for four years and four months, 
when he resigned and retired to Allegheny, where 
he remained, notwithstanding several calls to teach 
in leading schools for the deaf. 

Mr. Logan was one of the best teachers of the 
deaf. Fie thoroughly understood their needs and the 
methods of supplying those needs. He urged con- 
stant repetition and reading. This is well exemplified 
in The Raindrop, which he originated and edited to 
give his pupils suitable reading which was not to be 
had in printed form at that time. Each of the six 
teachers in the .school at the time wrote his or her 
share of the stories suitable for their pupils. — G. M. 
T. in The IVcsfern Pennsylvanian. 

WHY SOME DEAF DO NOT WALK 
STRAIGHT AT NIGHT 

Mr. d’ Estrella once asked one of his doctor friends 
why he cannot walk .straight at night. The doctor 
wrote as follows : “You probably balance yourself 
mostly by your visual sense. You probably know 
that the semi-circular canals of the ear aid greatly 
in maintaining balance and since these arc either 
defective or have lost their function, your eyes have 
compensated for their loss. In the dark, however, 
your eyes cannot compensate and your sense of bal- 
ance is greatly impaired .” — California News. 

THE ART OF OPTIMISM 

Live in the active voice, intent on what you can 
do rather than on what happens to you; in the in- 
dicative mood, concerned with facts as they are rather 
than as they might be ; in the present tense, concen- 
trated on the duty in hand without regard for the 
pa.st or worry about the future ; in the first person,, 
criticising yourself rather than condemning others; 
in the singular number, seeking the approval of your 
own conscience rather than ijopularity with the many. 
Whoever lives the life of such unselfish devotion to 
the good of others and of all and lives it in the 
active voice, indicative mood, present tense, first 
per.son, singidar number, is bound to find his life 
full and rich and glad and free — is bound, in other 
words, to be an optimist— IFfl/iain De Witt Hyde. 

Religion converts despair, which destroys, into 
resignation, which submits . — Lady BlessingUm. 

Dreadful is their doom, whom doubt has driven 
To cen.sure fate, and pious hope farego. — Beattie. 

Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. — 
Shakespeare. 
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NEW JERSEY NEWS NOTES 

Hartley Davis is employed in the Gayner Glass 
"Works at Salem. 

The father of Mrs. Samuel McClelland of Moun- 
tain View. N. J., died on November tgth. 

Miss Jennie Glauss has been a watch cleaner in a 
watch factory at Riverside for the past ten years. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. McManus, of 
Newark, died at Camp Upton recently of pneumonia. 

Joseph Corello, of Montclair, has been working 
for the Rajah Auto Supply Company for the past 
two years. 

The only deaf man in New Jersey who looks like 
a millionaire is George Morris, a wire weaver at 
Roebling. 

Arthur Long has a good position in the weaving 
mill where Joseph Higgins is employed at high wages 
in the town of Florence. 

Miss Isabel Long, formerly of Camden but now 
•of Philadelphia, is doing her bit by embroidering 
chevrons for U. S. uniforms. 

Randall McClelland, of Mountain View, is making 
about over $loo per month at printing and yet he 
only graduated last June! Who can beat it? 

Mr. Hans P. Hansen, of Hoboken, was, for a 
time, employed as an extra man in the engraving 
department of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Miss Grace Houseworth, of Bordentown, and Mr. 
Mark Thorn, of Bridgeton, who were married in 
1915, are housekeeping in Bordentown. Mr. Thorn 
is a wire weaver in the Roebling plant at Roebling, 
N. J. 

The wife of David Simmons, of Rahw^ay, passed 
away on Wednesday morning March 13. The re- 
mains were taken to Doswell, Va., for burial. Mr. 
Simmons w'ho is w'ell known in this state has the 
sympathy of a large number of friends. 

Mr. Harry Smith writes that since he lost his dear 
wife, he has buried himself in the Colorado moun- 
tains with a half-breed Indian, hunting and trapping 
wolves and lynx. About this trip Mr. Smith says 
he will favor the Silent Worker with an illustrated 
article in a future issue. He expects to come out to 
New Jersey this month for a good long visit. 

Miss Mildred Ruth Henemier and Mr. Harry^ E. 
Calkin were married Sunday, February 3, 1918, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and and Mrs. 
Louis Henemier, 504 Lembeck avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. Rev. Arthur Boll, of New York was the offici- 
ating clergj'man and Mr. and Mrs. Percy Thompson 
were the attendants. The bride w'as gowned in white 
and carried carnations and roses. . 4 fter the cere- 
mony a reception was held. The invited guests in- 
cluded Rev. A. Boll, the Misses Rose Schmidt. May 
Turner. Edna Frank. Bella Earnest, and brother, 
Mrs. Wittimeyer, Carrie Christophers. Ruamah 
Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Wentz. Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
Mr. and Mrs. Annie Henemier Sr.. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Schmidt, .Mrs. Stanley Henemier, Mr. Hanson, 
Mr. Earnest. Louise Wentz, Margie and Florence 
Henemier, Dorothy Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
■ Quidor, Miss Edith Quidor and Mrs. Theodore Cole. 

The Department joins with Mr. Calkin’s many 
friends in extending congratulations and assures 
Mrs. Calkin a warm welcome if she ever comes to 
Wisconsin either to visit or reside. — Wisconsin 
Times. Feb. iQrS. 


PERSONAL 

Mrs. Minnie S. Livingstone, of Los .‘Angeles, Cal., 
who has been almost blind, has regained her sight 
after undergoing two severe operations. 


A QUESTION OF VERACITY 

They were having an argument as to whether it 
was correct to say of a hen that she is “setting,” or 
“sitting,” and, not being able to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion, they decided to submit the prob- 
lem to Farmer Giles. 

"'My friends,” said he. “that don’t interest me at 
all. What I want to know when I hear a hen cackle 
is whether she is laying or lying.” — Tit-Bits. 


Without content, we shall find it almost as difficult 
to please others as ourselves. — Greville. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING AND 
FERTILIZING GARDEN 

Every rarden must be well dug and fertilized in 
the sprihg' before any planting is done. In order to 
produce large and well grown crops, it is necessary 
to fertilize a^in with each planting. Very good 
prepared fertilizers may be bought of seedsmen, but 
horse or cow manure is best for spring digging as it 
lightens the soil. 

If other fertilizer is not available take street 
sweepings. After mamtre has been well dug in, the 
ground should be thoroughly raked, as seeds must 
be sown in soil which has been finely pulverized with 
a rake. 

By constantly stirring the top soil the necessity of 
watering can be avoided. An occasional soaking of 
the soil is better than frequent sprinkling. Never 
water when the sun is on the plants. 

BEANS. — Plant when all danger of frost is past 
and repeat about every three weeks. Sow in rows 

2 feet apart, having seed 2 or 3 inches apart and 2 
inches deep. Pick when half grown, to get tender 
beans, and whether string, snap or shell. One pint 
of beans will plant 25 feet. 

BEETS.— Sow seed the middle of May inches 
deep in rows 12 to 18 inches apart, and when plants 
are well up, thin to 3 inches apart. A half ounce 
of seed will sow 25 feet. For succession of young 
beets during summer, plant once a month until June 
15th. For winter keeping, sow seed in July, harvest 
before frost and store in cellar or pit, removing tops 
before storing. Thin when 4 inches high and cook 
young plants as spinach, for they, and all beet tops, 
make delicious greens. 

C.ARROTS. — Plant seed when danger of frost is 
past in rows i foot apart and i inch deep. Carrots 
require but little thinning and should be pulled when 
young. If the largest are pulled first, no thinning 
will be required. Later crops may be sown in late 
June or July and the roots can be dug in the fall 
and stored in cellar or pit as with beets. One-half 
ounce will plant 25 feet. 

SWISS CHARD. — Better than spinach as it re- 
quires less space, does not run to seed and continues 
until frost. Sow seeds in early spring, 2 inches deep 
in rows 2 feet apart and thin so the plants stand 5 
inches apart. One sowing is sufficient as only out- 
side large leaves should be cut allowing inner leaves 
to grow. It is even better to pul! the leaves, so as 
not to injure the tender heart of the plant. The 
large leaves and stem together can be cooked as 
spinach, or the large stem or midrib separated and 
cooked as asparagus. Allowed to cool, the stem may 
be used as a salad. One-half ounce will sow 25 feet. 

CORN. — Should be planted about the last of May 
at the back of plot to avoid shading the other crops 
and can be grown in rows or hills, with extra quan- 
tity of manure in the bottom of each hill. Have rows 

3 feet apart and thin to single .stalk every 14 inches. 
Hills should he 3 feet each way, 6 or 8 grains to a 
hill, cover to i inch, and thinned to 4 stalks when 
8 inches high. Plant every two weeks, using early 
varieties for the first three plantings and the last 
planting. One-half pint will plant 25 feet. If 
“smut;” a black fungus, appears break off affected 
part and burn. 

LETTUCE. — The seed of all lettuce should be 
sown every two weeks in a box and transplanted to 
rows, or sown in rows and thinned. It heads better 
if transplanted. Plant in rows 12 inches apart and 
keep plants 6 inches apart. The Cos or Romaine 
makes a good hot weather lettuce. When plants are 
8 inches high, the leaves should be tied together with 
raffia or strips of cloth so as to head the inner 
leaves and make them tender. 

ONIONS. — Sow seed in single row as early as 
po.ssible in finely pulverized soil 14 -*nch deep and 
press down firmly with a board. As soon as plants 
begin to crowd, thin, for use in flavoring. Onions 
must be kept weeded. To ripen crop in fall, bend 
tops to ground, and after the tops have dried the 
onions should be removed, well dried and stored on 
shelves for winter use. One-quarter ounce will sow 
25 feet. 

SETS. — Onions are almost easily grown from sets, 
and the usual plan is to place them 3 inches apart in 
row's 12 inches apart, pressing only slightly into the 
.soil. Ripeu and store as above. 

P.'VRSLEY, — Soak seed a few’ hours in warm 
water and sow out of doors in row^'iS inches apart, 
or save space by usin.g as a Irorder. Parsley is very 
slow to start, will winter and can be potted and kept 
in kitchen window. One-quarter ounce sow's 25 feet. 

P.-\RSNIPS. — Sow seed very early in rows 18 
inches apart, cover lightly. Thin plants when 3 
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inches high to stand 3 inches apart. Dry roots in 
fall, after first freeze^Cwhich improves their flavor) 
and store in cellar or pit. One-quarter ounce sows 
25 feet. 

PEAS. — Plant peas very early ; varieties like Alas- 
ka, Dandy and Eurch will stand heavy frosts. Do 
not fertilize just before planting or you will have 
more vines than peas. Plant in a trench 6 inches 
deep and cover not more than 2 inches. After the 
plants have grown to 4 or 5 inches, the soil should 
be worked in around them until the trench is filled. 
Rows should be 3 feet apart for dwarf sorts and 4 
feet for tall varieties. One-half pint plants 25 feet. 
Use brush or wire netting for tall varieties as it 
increases the crop. 

POT,\TOES. — Require much space, but can be 
planted after early peas, using wood ashes and sheep 
manure for fertilizers. The furrows should be 6 
inches deep and 3 feet apart. Cut potatoes in large 
pieces wdth two eyes, so each plant can get nourish- 
ment while making root growth. Drop pieces every 
15 inches and cover with 4 inches of soil. Look out 
for bugs, and when they appear, spray wdth paris- 
green mixed with water. 

R-^DISHES. — Should l>e sown early, and eaten 
when young and tender. Will not endure hot 
weather. Cover seed inch deep. Do not sow 
more than 5 feet at a time. 

TURNIPS. — Sow' very early in spring in rows 12 
to 18 inches apart, inch deep and thin to 3 inches 
apart. The small white varieties are sw'eeter for 
early use, the others need frost and can be stored 
with carrots and beets. 


The follow'ing can be grown from seed, but it is 
more economical for small gardens to buy the potted 
plants. 

Set out plants in the evening or early morning and 
shade with newspapers or pots for a few days. 
When setting out, fill the hole w'ith water and fill 
in around plant firmly, put dry earth on top. 

C.‘\BB.'\GE. — Set out early cabbage plants from 
March 15th to .•\pril 1.5th in rows 2 feet apart and 
18 inches between plants. Be careful to set the 
plant in the ground to the first leaf, for if exposed 
it m.'iy be split by frost. Late cabbage is set out in 
July, 3 feet between row sand 2 feet between plants. 
A slight freezing will not injure mature heads. Store 
in pit or cellar. Do not plant two years in succession 
in same place. 

For cabbage worm, pour hot water on plant. 

Kerosene emulsion. ( This is from Ciovemment 
Experimental Station pamphlet. 1 

EGG PL.ANT. — Very tender, plant when weather 
is settled and ground is warm. 2 feet between plants 
in rows. Cultivate freely and do not use fresh 
manure. Three or four plants will supply a family 
of six. 

PEPPERS. — Transplant in open ground when 
weather is w'arm, i8 inches between plants. WTien 
picked green, they can be used for salad or stuffed 
with meat or rice. Ripe pepiiers are good for pick- 
ling. 

TOM.\TOES. — Plant outdoors when weather is 
settled, 3 feet apart each way. Tomatoes can be 
grown on a trellis or tied to strong stakes 6 feet 
high. When latter method is used the plant is pinch- 
ed back and some of the foliage removed to allow 
the fruit to ripen. In late fall, pick the green fruit 
and place it in a sunny protected spot to ripen. Buy 
early and late varieties. Twelve plants will supply 
a family of six. 

If there is space in the garden a few plants of 
rhubarb, sage, mint or th\nne will be found useful. 


AKRON 

Akron has a Goodyear chapter of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni .Association. Quite a numl>er of 
college boys are working in the rubber plants. 

The Leland .Apartment in .Akron where some 
mutes have rooms, is a fine mansion, formerly oc- 
cupied by an English baron. The large drawing on 
the first floor is occupied by five mutes. This is an 
impressive room. .A monstrous fireplace, with a 
btiilt-in china cabinet on either side, fills in one end 
of the room. The walls are covered with paintings 
of mountains, the Parthenon, ponds with lilies and 
swans, flowers and trees. The ceiling is studded 
with twenty three ornamental bulbs. .A laige rug 
in front of the fireplace covers half of the room, 
which allows ample space for a dozen rockers, tables, 
etc . — Ohio Chronicle. 
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COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman 
John Black Mrs. M. Glynn 

VV. Atkinson Charles Cascella 



THE LATE WESTON JENKINS 


Born December 20th, 1845. Died April 12th, 
Easter day, 1914. 

First Superintendent of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf. — 1883-189Q. 

lie made a Im-ing sacrifice of life 

To broaden it for those to ivhorn its gate 
Stood itarroicly afar, made hard the strife, 
It'ifh slnidozeing mysteries of human fate. 


Bulletin No. 28 

Columbus I.od.ge No. 120 F. and A. M $10.00 

Mr. John P. Walker 5 00 

A Friend 5 00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 4.00 

Mr. .A. L. Pacli 4 00 

Miss Grace Rae 4.00 

Mr. George F. Morris. 3 00 

Mr. Samuel Frankenbcim 2.50 

Mr. J. L. Johnson 2.50 

Mr. Charles Stevens 2.25 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Hummer 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 2.00 

Mr. David Simmons 2.00 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 2.00 

Mr. Arthur Colberg 2.00 

Mr. Charles Colberg, Tr 2.00 

"■Harry Smith 2.00 

Mrs. T, H. Coleman t.oo 

Mr. E. A, Hodgson 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman i.oo 

Mr. Anthony Capelli i-oo 

Mr. .Albert V. Hallin i.oo 

Mr. B. H. Sharp i.OO 

Miss Mary R. Wood i.oo 

Miss Bertha Bilbee 100 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton i.oo 

Mr, Frank E. Mesick i.oo 

Mr. Miles Sweeney i.oo 

Mr. Peter W. Pace i.oo 

Mr. James Carrigan i.oo 

Mrs. Lewondorka i.oo 

Mrs. M-endres i.oo 

Mr. Adolph Kronkenberger I.oo 

Mr, Wallace Cook i.oo 

Mrs. Grace Worcester i.oo 

Mr. A. Steiner i.oo 

Miss Mary Somers i.oo 

Dr. Elmer Barwis i.oo 

Miss Rosa Schmidt i.oo 

Mr. Charles E.' Quigley i.oo 

Mr. John Garland... i.oo 

Mr. Sylvester J. Fogarty i.oo 

Mrs. Eggert 100 

Mr. Henry Stengele i.oo 

Dr. M. H, Williams i.oo 


Mr. George K. S. Gompers 

Mr. Fred Ciampaglia 

Mr. Frank Hoppaugh 

Mr. Isaac R. Bowker 

Mr. George Wainwright 

Miss Annie Fitzpatrick 

Mrs. E. McCarty 

Mr. Frank Nutt 

Miss Alice Leary 

A Friend 

Miss Jennie M. Clauss 

Miss Marjorie Brittain 

Miss Ethel Collins 

Mr. Albert Titus 

Mr. Charles Jones 

Miss Catherine Smith 

Mr. F. W. Meiken 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Shaw 

Miss Mabel Snowden 

Miss Clementa Meleg 

Mr. William H. Reyman 

Mr. Thomas Kelly 

Through Mrs, M. L. Glynn 

Through Peter Brede 

Through John M. Black 

Through William .Atkinson 

Through Charles Cascella 

Through Arthur R. Smith 

Through Mildred Henemier 

Through George Bedford 

Through Roy J. Hapward 

Collected by Alfred W. Shaw from boys of the 

New Jersey School 

Collected by Ruth Ramshaw from girls of the 

New Jersey School 

Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn 7.85 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Hasley 

New Jersey’s Society 

Pete 

P. E. Burchard 

H. E. Hall. 

Theresa Wagner 

Collected by lioy J. Habioard from boys of the 

New Jersey School 2.76 

James Davison 

Joseph Whalen 

Leroy Buck 

John Dugan 

Elton Williams 

Stanley Lunewski 

Frank King 

Jesse Still 

Davis Dewey 

Frank Madsen 

Patrick .Agnew 

Mitro Krill 

Louis Wenzel 

Sidney Budwisky 

Walton Morgan 

Samuel Brosniak 

Charles McBride 

Jose Pepe 

(leorgc Piasceski 

John Gironshuski 

Ernest Leske 

Edward Mathiasen 

Salvatore Maggio 

Joseph Fredericksnn 

.Andrew lodice 

Edward Scheilier 

Charlc.s Miller 

Emil Ruegg 

Gordon Vincent 

Ernest Del .aura 

William Tunia 

Edward Campbell 

Joseph Thomson 

Joseph Pingitore • 

Michael Uhrin 

Edwin Londregan .• 

.Accrued Interest 


1.00 

1 .00 
I.oo 
I.oo 

1.00 

1 .00 
I.oo 
I.oo 
I.oo 
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•50 

•50 
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• SO 

• so 

• so 
■50 

• SO 

• 50 
•50 
•25 
•25 

15.00 

12.50 

10.70 

9.00 
9.00 
2.40 

2.3s 

1.60 

5-45 


1-65 

1.40 

5.00 

1 .00 
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• 35 


• 25 

• 15 

• 15 
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. 10 
. 10 
.10 
. 10 
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. TO 
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• 05 

• 05 
•05 

• 05 

• 05 
■05 

• 05 

• 05 

• 05 

• 05 

• 05 

• 05 

• 04 

.02 

509 


Total to date $188.50 

.All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
Bulletins that follow. 

Hurrah ! the amount (-$185) necessary to pay the 
Sculptor has been reached with a little towards the 
incidental expenses which will eventually be neces- 
sary. I have estimated ten dollars additional for the 
purpose, therefore $6.50 is needed. It may be more 
and it may be less, therefore the Fund will not be 
closed until this 'extra money has been snbscribed. 

In the meantime articles of agreement between 
tbe Sculptor and the Committee will be drawn up 
and a program for the unveiling mapped out. 

Mr. E. E. Hannan is now at work on the memorial 
tablet and will submit photographs of the plaster 
cast for criticism. After it has passed the approval 
of the Committee the Sculptor will be told to go 
ahead and have the casting in bronze made. 

It is believed that the unveiling can take place at 


the New Jersey School on Labor Day at the time of 
the State Association’s Convention. 

It is hoped that President Stephenson will see to it 
that the coming meeting is well advertised, so that 
the attendance on this auspicuous occasion will be- 
worthy the man whose name the deaf of the State 
propose to perpetuate in enduring bronze. 

George S. Porter, 

Custodian. 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 


FIRST DEAF-MUTES GET SERVICE PINS 



Friend Starr Park Myers 

The past week marked a period in the history 
of Goodyear. The first gold five-year service 
pins to go to Goodyear mutes were presented to- 
Park Myers, Dept. 193, and Friend Starr of Dept. 
150C. Myers started with the Goodyear in the 
Tire Building Room under Emil Kline. He is 
now in the Shipping Room. During his five years 
of work as a Goodyearite, Myers has only lost 
one si.x-week period of work, and that through 
illness. 

Starr started in the Tire Building Dept, at the 
same time as Myers, and is still on the job. He 
has not lost a day of work during his five years 
of service. 

I-hvc year? ago Goodyear started the experi- 
ment of giving work to deaf-mutes of the vdeinity, 
placing them on jobs where their affliction would 
be no handicap. The men made good, and as a 
result we now have several hundred of them in 
the plant, more than holding their own with the 
average man blessed with all five senses. The 
mutes have entered enthusiastically into the W’ork 
and play of Goodyearites, and have placed athletic 
teams in the field that are a credit to the organiza- 
tion. — The Wingfoot Clan. 

A TRIFLE LOUD 

Farmer Cloverseed had come up to London for a 
few days. Before he started he had promised to 
bring his daughter a present, so he went into a jew- 
eler's shop and said to the assistant ; 

“I want a pair of earrings, cheap but ptirty. They 
be fur a present.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the jeweler. “You want something 
a trifle loud, I suppose?” 

“Well, I don’t mind if one of them is a little loud,” 
replied the farmer. “My girl is deaf in one ear.” — 
London Opinion. 


MR. HUNTER’S THRILLING AUTO 
EXPERIENCE 

Mr. Wm. Hunter, teacher in the Washington 
School, had one of the most thrilling hair-breadth 
escapes ever experienced by man. Last summer he 
was driving his auto on his return trip of 400 miles 
from Walla Walla, alone. While ascending a narrow 
mountain road ■» sudden cloudburst converted the 
road to very liquid mud. in which the wheels could 
take no hold. The car was carried out off the road 
till one wheel hung over a thousand-foot abyss. 
Fortunately the body of the car caught on a project- 
ing spur, and there he remained, faint and helpless, 
till some chance travelers came along and helped 
pull his car back on the road. — Cal. News. 
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WAR-TIME RECIPES I 

CONDUCTED BY I 

MRS. ELEANOR RECORD SIGEL j 

Our readers are invited to contribute to this | 
department suggestions and recipes that they | 
have found useful and economical in practice. j 

1 


Turtle Bean Soup 

1 pint black beans beef bones 

,3 quarts water i onion 

34 lemon salt to taste 

I hard boiled egg pepper to taste 

Soak l)eans over night then drain and put them 
with 3 quarts of water and beef bones (fresh or 
left overs) boil until beans will go through a col- 
a.nder, strain, season with salt, pepper, and a 
little dash of Worcestershire may be added if 
y^ou like it. Serve with a thin slice of lemon in 
•each dish and a little hard-boiled egg chopped 
fine. This is delicious. 

Halibut Rabbit 

Melt I teaspoon butter, add a few drops of 
■onion juice and i tablespoon cornstarch mixed 
with teaspoon of paprika, then pour on grad- 
ually I cup milk, add 14 cup of soft cheese, cut 
fine and i cup cold, flaked, cooked halibut, when 
eheese is melted add i egg slightly beaten, and 
1 tablespoon of lemon juice. Serve on crackers. 

Cabbage Salad 

Select a small, firm white cabbage. Shred very 
fine, salt it and add a few very thin slices of 
Bermuda onion and one shredded green pepper 
that has been seeded and soaked in cold salt 
water for an hour. Serve well chilled on crisp 
lettuce leaves with a liberal amount of French 
Dressing. 

The following recipes were sent in by our 
readers and 1 am sure you will find them ap- 
petizing and helpful. 

Baked Macaroni with Meat 


2 cups macaroni 
2 cups tomatoes 
J 4 cup chopped (left 
over meat) 

34 cup chopped onion 


I cup grated cheese 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 teaspoons salt 

34 teaspoon paprika 
34 cup hot water 


I tablespoon butter 
34 teaspoon curry 
powder 

sprinkle of pepper 


Melt butter in frying pan and cook until light 
brown, add meat, salt, paprika, tomatoes, hot 
water and cheese. Put the cooked macaroni in 
a baking dish, pour over the sauce and bake in 
a hot oven from ao to ^5 minutes or until light 
brown. This dish can be made entirely of left overs. 

To Use Left Over Mutton 
Slices of cold mutton 34 tablespoon salt 
3 onions 

34 tablespoon of Worc- 
estershire sauce 
I tablespoon lemon juice 

Slice onions and place in bottom of sauce pan. 
add the lemon juice. Put the cold sliced mutton 
on top add just a little cold water, cover tightly 
and simmer for one hour. Melt butter, add flour 
salt, pepper, curry and Worcestershire sauce, 
cook five minutes with the meat and serve. 

Left Over Roast Beef 

Put meat through a chopper; put a layer of 
meat in the bottom of a baking dish, add a layer 
of canned corn, season with butter, pepper and 
salt. Do this alternately and pour over any left 
over gravy. Bake in a moderate oven until nicely 
browned. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR ITI 

Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 106 St., New York City. 
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National Association of the 
Deaf 

Organised iSSo Incorporated igoo 
An Org.\niz.\tion ior the Welfare 
OF ALL THE Deaf 

Objects 

To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus for the Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor; 

To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children ; 

To encourage the* use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all ; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
per.sons posing as Deaf-AIutes; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the -Association; 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members : Deaf Citizens of the 
United States ; 

.Associate Members : Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interestefl in the welfare of the Deaf. 
Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $ 1 . 00 ; Annual dues, soc. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. .All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ: THE NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memlierships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that [lermanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

Officers 

James H. Cloud, President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. Howson, First I'ice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf. 

Berkeley, California. 

Cloa G, Lamson, Second (■'ice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

.Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Olathe, Kansas. 

John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth. Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Member. 

Architect, 

Omaha. Nebraska. 


Trustees Endowment Fund 
Willis Hubbard. Treasurer. Flint. Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Omaha. Nehra.ska. 

Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass, 


State Organizer For New Jersey 

Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships mav be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER. 

School for the Deaf. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Join the -V. A. D.' Do it note. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 

Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heatin|[»’ 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


PAINTS 

For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who. know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 

Hooper’s 

Paints 

8 and 10 So. Warren St* 

TRENTON, N. J. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Melvin A. Rice . 
John P. Murray 
D, Stewart Craven 
Ernest R. Ackerman 


Edgar H. Sturtevant 
John C. VanDyke 
Thos. W. Synnott 
Robert L. Cox 


Officers of the Board 

Melvin A. Rice President 

John C. VanDyke Vice-President 

Calvin N. Kendall ..Secretary 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he New Jersey School for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 31st, 1882. offers 
its advantages on the following conditions; 
The candidate must he a resident of the State, not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for the admission of 
a child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the case. The application must be 
accompanied by a certificate from a county judge or 
county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder 
or township clerk of the township, or a mayor of the 
city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certifi- 
cates are printed on the same sheet with the forms of 
application, and are accompanied by full directions 
for filling them out. Blank forms of application and 
any desired information in regard to the school may 
be obtained by writing to the following address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


OFFICERS 

ALVIN E. POPE, M.A., 
Superintendent 

WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 

MARION C. WELSH, 
Stenographer and Clerk 

GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, 
Military Instructor and Supervisor 

ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 

KATIE COUGHLIN. 
Assistant Supervisor 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUB, 
Supervisor of Girls and of Main Building 

MARY I. KOEHLER, 
Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 

BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D., 
Oculist 

LE ROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S., 
Dentist 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N., 
Nurse and Dietitian 

CHARLES McLaughlin, 

Engineer 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 

JOHN P. WALKER, M.A.. Principal 

TEACHERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN GRAVER KANE 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
, AMY M. HALES 

ALICE C. MACKIE 
' ELIZABETH L. FOLEY 

LILLIAN W. DOWNS 
EMILY M. HARRIS 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Instructors 

George S. Porter Printing and Engraving 

Wm. D. Hunt. . .Assist. Instructor in Wood-working 

Charles Throckmorton Shoemaking 

Burtus E. Carson Baking 

Bertha Bilbee '. Dressmaking 

Mrs. E. Markley Dressmaking 

Miriam M. Stevenson Millinery and Embroidery 

Catherine Smyth Tailoring and Repairing 




SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. 50 Cents a Year 


P AC H 

Photographer 



TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 

DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 

prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


The 


Crossley Machine Company 


NEW JERSEY 

Ristory and Benealogy 


A SPECIALTY 


( I NCORPORATBD ) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

De Briiisb Deaf Cime$ | Gifts of Utility 




^ South Bro*a , 


An illustrated monthly magazine— newspa- | 
per for the Deaf. Edited by I 

Jos', ph Hepworth. 

LXADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF , 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independeot, Interesting, Outspoker., 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

ClK Deaf tines, 

35 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


ersof TKAVEK’S book stork 

Porcelain and Clay los s. bro ad st. 

chinery Martin C, Ribsam 

, . j. . w w. . , I Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 

[, Grinding, Mixing I SuppUes 

ig Clay BROAD AND FRONT STS.. 

W JERSEY TRENTON^,. 

STOLLS 

T school supplies. 

LjIIIS 01 uniliy xw sporting goods & GAMES 

Sold in Trenton at the 

Capital Gift Shop 30 East State St, Trenton, N. J- 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Ky WILSON and STOKES 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 

[ ^ Self - Filling trenton, n. j. 

W Fountain Pen 

WM. CONVERY A SONS 

he Capital Stationery w*^®-** 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
15 N. Warren St. Carpets in this city. 


Self -Filling 

W Fountain Pen 

The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


